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BRIDGING THE TECHNOLOGICAL GAP: INITIA- 
TIVES TO COMBAT THE DIGITAL DIVIDE 


TUESDAY, MARCH 28, 2000 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Empowerment, 

Committee on Small Business, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:00 p.m., in room 
2361, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Joseph R. Pitts (chair- 
man of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Chairman Pitts. All right. Ladies and gentlemen, 2:00 having 
arrived we are going to call the hearing forward. Thank you for 
joining me and the other members who will soon arrive today to 
discuss private sector initiatives that are in place to help bridge the 
digital divide, the disparity between use of the Internet among the 
rich and the poor. 

This is the second hearing that this subcommittee is holding on 
this topic. The first hearing, held last July, discussed the findings 
of the National Telecommunications and Information Administra- 
tion’s report, entitled Falling Through the Net, which defined the 
term the “digital divide.” Since the release of this report there have 
been initiatives from the private sector and government that have 
been proposed and implemented to help combat the digital divide. 

Indeed, the White House has proposed $2 billion in tax incen- 
tives and $380 million in new spending in the fiscal year 2001 
budget to expand use of computers and training for teachers in 
computer-related skills. I believe that before this Congress con- 
siders any new government spending or programs it is imperative 
that we examine the methods that are already in place to expand 
the technological reach of this Nation’s poorest citizens. To that 
end, this subcommittee has convened this distinguished panel of 
witnesses to receive their wisdom and to hear their experiences on 
achieving technological awareness and access for all. 

Since the vanquishing of the dreaded Y2K bug the digital divide 
has become the new perilous buzz word in the information tech- 
nology sector. In fact, the term digital divide encompasses more 
than a technology gap between Americans at the highest and low- 
est income levels. The NTIA studies reveal that those living in 
urban areas were more likely to be online than Americans living 
in rural areas and that white households were more than twice as 
likely to have Internet access as black or Hispanic households. 

The digital divide is not just an American phenomenon. Italy re- 
cently announced a plan that would offer ninth grade students 
computers at a 40 percent discount to encourage them to use the 
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Internet. Additionally Venezuela is considering the introduction of 
prepaid cards to allow inexpensive Internet access at special com- 
munity centers as part of a campaign to popularize the Web. 

One of the overlooked issues in the national debate of the digital 
divide is the state of disrepair of the schools that are being tar- 
geted for new computers and upgraded technology. Many students 
there who suffer from a lack of access to technology also suffer 
from being exposed to under achieving schools, poorly trained 
teachers, and neglect from school board bureaucracies that become 
virtual economic black holes. Unless teachers are properly trained, 
and schools are held accountable for using their new found tech- 
nologies in ways that advance the academic progress of their stu- 
dents, the introduction of new technology into these classrooms will 
not help solve most of these students’ underlying academic defi- 
ciencies. 

Indeed, a recently released report by the Children’s Partnership 
pointed out that the Internet is virtually useless for the estimated 
44 million Americans who read below the average literacy level. 

The good news, though, is that there are many private sector ini- 
tiatives that are poised to close the digital divide. Companies such 
as Microsoft, Raycom and Sun Microsystems are donating software, 
hardware and Internet access to students in underserved neighbor- 
hoods. 

Today’s panel represents a broad cross-section of the types of pro- 
grams that I believe will help narrow the digital divide. Dale 
Mitchell, Executive Director of the Delaware Valley Grantmakers, 
from my home State of Pennsylvania will testify about her organi- 
zation’s efforts to partner nonprofit organizations and philanthropic 
institutions. Leslie Steen, President of the Community Preserva- 
tion and Development Corporation, will speak about her organiza- 
tion’s community technology center and its efforts to completely 
wire its 800-unit housing development. Darien Dash, who is CEO 
of DME Interactive Holdings, Inc., the first ever publicly traded 
black-owned Internet company, will discuss his tenure as tech- 
nology chair for School District 5 in Harlem, New York. Robert E. 
Knowling, Jr., President and CEO of Covad Communications, will 
testify about the Information Technology Association of America’s 
digital opportunity initiative, which provides internship programs 
in the information technology for minority students. And Katherine 
Bushkin, Senior Vice President and Chief Communications Officer 
of America Online, will testify about her company’s efforts to bridge 
the digital divide through the works of the AOL Foundation. 

I look forward to the enlightening testimony of our panel. 

Before I turn to — well, I guess the other members are not here. 
I will turn now to the distinguished ranking member, Ms. 
Millender-McDonald, for her opening statement. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to again commend you on bringing this second hearing on the 
digital divide hearing to us. I would like to say that it was this sub- 
committee and its chair who brought the first hearing about falling 
through the net, defining the digital divide report coming out of the 
Department of Commerce. So I commend you for your efforts in 
continuing to keep us front and center on this. 
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I am indeed concerned about the digital divide given the fact that 
I do represent the south central part of Los Angeles all the way 
down to Long Beach in southern California, which takes up not 
only Watts but Compton, Lynwoods. Some of the most impover- 
ished areas in southern California, as far as Wilmington, a highly 
immigrated community. And we see that the “falling through the 
net”, report which defines the digital divide, speaks about the gap 
between the haves and the have nots. It is clearly an important 
issue, an issue that those of us in the Congressional Black Caucus 
as well as those of us in the Women’s Caucus are completely con- 
cerned about because it is small businesses that will be bringing 
about the jobs, the largest creation of jobs, and clearly small busi- 
nesses need a work force that is highly skilled and highly trained. 

And so we welcome you here this morning as we continue the 
dialogue on the digital divide. And again I thank the chairman for 
his vision to continue to keep this before us. I do have a statement 
that I will submit to the record, Mr. Chairman. Thank you again. 

Chairman Pitts. All right. Without objection. Thank you. We will 
now go to our testimony. We will begin with Dale Mitchell, Execu- 
tive Director of the Delaware Valley Grantmakers, Philadelphia. 
Welcome. You may proceed. We will use the light system if you 
haven’t been here before. You have 5 minutes and after 4 minutes 
the yellow light will go on, at the end of 5 the red light. We will 
try to keep as close as we can to the time schedule. 

STATEMENT OF DALE MITCHELL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
DELAWARE VALLEY GRANTMAKERS, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

Ms. Mitchell. Thank you very much. I will just start by giving 
you a little bit of background about Delaware Valley Grantmakers, 
known as the DVG. We are one of 29 regional associations of 
grantmakers nationally. We are a membership organization com- 
prised of private and community foundations, charitable trusts, 
grantmaking public charities, corporate giving programs, and indi- 
vidual philanthropists in southeastern Pennsylvania, southern New 
Jersey and Delaware. 

Our mission is to promote effective and responsible philanthropy, 
corporate social investment and community involvement by acting 
as a clearing house of information, strengthening cooperation 
among funders and grantees, informing and educating 
grantmakers, recipients of grants, public policy makers, and the 
broader community about social responsibility and philanthropy. 
We develop and encourage community leadership and work to fos- 
ter the culture of giving and to increase philanthropic resources. 
We take an active role in addressing a range of issues, including 
community needs, effective decision making, and public policies 
that concern philanthropy. 

DVG leads one of 18 coalitions from around the country who re- 
ceived funds from an organization known as New Ventures in Phi- 
lanthropy to launch and support strategies to increase giving in 
their region. DVG’s initiative is reaching out to the region’s entre- 
preneurs and rapidly emerging growth businesses, particularly the 
information technology and e-commerce industries, to inspire and 
engage them in giving back to their communities through both long 
term financial support and volunteer assistance. Rather than en- 
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couraging this constituency to embrace philanthropy in general, the 
coalition is working to engage them in solving a real problem and 
utilize the talents that have made them successful in their busi- 
nesses. 

Through focus groups conducted with these industry leaders it 
was determined that many feel they have a moral obligation to en- 
sure that all individuals and communities have access to tech- 
nology and that they are provided with the tools and knowledge to 
enable them to compete and share in the new economy. These in- 
dustry leaders also believe that developing and implementing strat- 
egies to bridge the digital divide are in their own best self-interests 
and they see social investment as a way to apply their entrepre- 
neurial skills in a different arena. 

The Eastern Technology Council, located just outside of Philadel- 
phia, has a data base that indicates that there are more than 
15,000 technology firms in the region, and that e-commerce alone 
was responsible for the creation of more than $14 billion of market 
capital in 1999. Obviously this region has the potential to bridge 
the digital divide through both the intellectual and financial capital 
of these industries. 

Based on the theory held by many that the most effective solu- 
tions to social ills must come from those closest to the problem, 
DVG is developing and implementing strategies to foster coopera- 
tion and partnerships between the region’s nonprofit organizations, 
philanthropic institutions, corporations, the public sector at the 
Federal, state and local level, and these rapidly emerging IT busi- 
nesses to bridge the digital divide. 

We will encourage effective and creative new strategies, leverage 
resources and work to strengthen and replicate the many initia- 
tives that are already under way in the region. These initiatives in- 
clude but are not limited to, the Free Library of Philadelphia Bits 
and Bytes Project, funded by the William Penn Foundation, which 
conducts computer clubs where children and teens learn how a 
computer works, basic computer vocabulary, keyboard skills, re- 
search on the World Wide Web, et cetera. The project also helps 
children, teens, parents, teachers and child care providers learn to 
use these new technologies to access information and enhance 
learning. 

A project with the School District of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
funded by the recently created Lancaster Osteopathic Health Foun- 
dation and another local foundation, will provide school principals 
and administrators with access to technology to keep them on the 
cutting edge of child health and wellness development. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Community and Economic De- 
velopment is seeking to match the State’s $3 million investment to 
continue the initiative to have Internet capacity in licensed child 
care centers throughout the commonwealth. Based on surveys of 
youth in selected neighborhoods of Philadelphia which indicated 
that the activities of greatest interest were computer clubs — I am 
going over my time here. 

Chairman Pitts. That is all right. You can wrap it up. 

Ms. Mitchell. Their interest was in computer clubs, a collabora- 
tion of community groups, foundations, corporations, the city’s De- 
partment of Recreation, the school districts and others are estab- 
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lishing technology resource and research centers to provide resi- 
dent youths, age 6 to 16, with access to technology by collectively 
increasing the capacity of after school projects that are existing and 
currently exposing program participants to technology. 

The CIGNA Corporation funded the computer learning centers at 
elementary and high schools in Philadelphia and Hartford, Con- 
necticut, entitled Technology Training for Integrating Math and 
Enhancing Science. The IBM Corporation’s We Have Narrowed the 
Digital Divide, You Can Too, which showcases the success of IBM 
and the United Way Teaming for Technology and KidSmart initia- 
tive, which provides early literacy tools to children 3 to 6 years of 
age. IBM’s Global Reinventing Education Initiative, where in 
Philadelphia the reinventing education model for teachers focuses 
on effective use of technology integrated into the curriculum and 
voice recognition technology for special needs students and those 
who have English as a second language. 

Through funding provided by the Howard Heinz Endowment, the 
Pennsylvania Humanities Council will offer programs on tech- 
nology and community at 10 sites in southwestern Pennsylvania. 
Programs will include both face to face and virtual discussions on 
the ways that information technologies are changing society. 

And finally our Pennsylvania Education Secretary announced 5.2 
million in grants awarded to 26 projects to strengthen information 
technology training across the State. And this morning’s Philadel- 
phia Inquirer noted that the newly created Lendfest Foundation in 
Chester County provided $600,000 to provide software, free soft- 
ware and training in Internet use for elderly. And that grant was 
presented to an organization called Generations On Line in Phila- 
delphia. Thank you. 

[Ms. Mitchell’s statement may be found in appendix.] 

Chairman Pitts. Thank you, Ms. Mitchell. We will have ques- 
tions to explore these a little bit more. I would like to welcome Rep- 
resentative Mark Udall from Colorado. He is not a member of the 
subcommittee, but he is a member of the full committee and he has 
expressed a great deal of interest in this — Tom Udall. I am sorry. 

So we will go now to Leslie Steen, President of Community Pres- 
ervation Development Corporation, Washington, D.C. 

STATEMENT OF LESLIE STEEN, PRESIDENT, COMMUNITY 

PRESERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Steen. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and subcommittee 
members. I want to thank you for this opportunity to appear before 
the subcommittee and offer the views of Community Preservation 
and Development Corporation on the digital divide. You are to be 
congratulated for having the forethought to convene this hearing 
and investigate the issues. 

Community Preservation and Development Corporation, known 
as CPDC, has been actively bridging the digital divide for 414 years 
in seven low income communities. CPDC works to revitalize com- 
munities by providing affordable housing and connecting people 
with resources and with their neighbors to enable communities to 
be strong, self-reliant and sustainable. 
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I don’t have to tell you about the reports like the Department of 
Commerce’s Falling Through the Net, you are very aware of this. 
But I do want to call to your attention how a real community is 
embodying the power, speed, and what is rapidly becoming a basic 
need of technology. What I do want to emphasize is the need for 
all of us to make a conscious effort to help prevent citizens from 
falling through the net, not tomorrow but today. 

Edgewood Terrace in Northeast Washington, D.C., offers a prime 
example of how CPDC and a community work together to imple- 
ment the goal of revitalization. In 1995, CPDC received a request 
for jobs from the residents of Edgewood Terrace, then a develop- 
ment of 884 HUD subsidized apartments that were seriously dete- 
riorated and subject to significant criminal activity and economic 
depression. 

This is a picture of a community needing solutions. To find that 
solution CPDC turned to technology. In 1995, it was clear that the 
jobs of the future would be in technology so we set out to bring that 
resource to Edgewood Terrace. When we graduated our first job 
training class, we gained, for the first time, a real appreciation of 
how powerful technology could be as a redevelopment tool. 

Our approach to revitalizing this community combined a sub- 
stantial rehabilitation of the physical structures with the commu- 
nity building programs centered on the use of technology. This pro- 
duced both safe and attractive housing appealing to people of all 
incomes and even engaged and civic minded community. 

With us today is Bridget McLaurin, a graduate of our first class. 
Today after several jobs and promotions Bridget works for National 
Geographic.com earning over $30,000 and she is a junior at Catho- 
lic University. One after another her aunt and cousin also have 
graduated to successful employment from our classes. Bridget, her 
family, and her neighbors have recognized what technology can do 
for them. Technology provides for them the opportunity to leapfrog 
numerous obstacles and to join the economic mainstream of the 
21st century. 

Today our average graduate earns $23,000 upon graduation and 
is prepared to succeed with a career plan, hard skills, the right at- 
titude and appearance and an understanding of what it takes to 
make it. The availability of technology has motivated the residents 
of this community and its surrounding neighborhood to overfill our 
four computer classrooms. The technology is a drawing card like 
none we have ever seen. The people know what it can do for them 
and they want it. 

Edgewood terrace is being turned into an electronic village. Our 
goal is to wire all of the apartments to access to a community net- 
work, community Web site, and high speed access to the Internet. 
Using a newer technology known as thin clients, we have created 
a manageable and sustainable community network giving all apart- 
ments use of a full range of Microsoft software without the head- 
aches of daily care and feeding of computers in apartments. 

CPDC has been able to make all of this technology available 
through the efforts of numerous partnerships. This all started 
when the Department of Housing and Urban Development gave us 
the critical seed money and created the outstanding Neighborhood 
Networks Program. Microsoft followed with a meaningful relation- 
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ship to help us access more resources and of course its software for 
everyone. Netier donated thin clients. Data General donated serv- 
ers. Data Transit gave time and expertise in integration and sup- 
port. 

Our educational partners include Catholic University of America, 
which teaches part of our career enhancement programs and pro- 
vides graduates with college scholarships; Bell Atlantic, which 
sponsors one of our technology employment programs; George 
Washington University, which provides interns in career assess- 
ment and evaluation; Morino Institute, which is teaching us how 
to use the Internet to effectively grow children’s minds; and cor- 
porate leaders on our advisory board such as Fannie Mae, Edelman 
Public Relations and Bell Atlantic. And now the Department of 
Commerce’s National Telecommunication Information Administra- 
tion’s Technology Opportunities Program is enabling the extension 
of the community network to the rest of the apartments to serve 
the needs of the residents who are clamoring for access to the re- 
source. 

Koenie Carter, who is also with us today, graduated from our 
employment program and entered college after overcoming many 
obstacles common to people in disadvantaged neighborhoods and 
working at several menial jobs. She represents the win-win rela- 
tionship between CPDC and its business partners. She has tripled 
her income and is working for a biomedical division of Catholic 
University. 

It is important to recognize that this technology is being used as 
a community building tool. This is not just about access. Access is 
a tool given to people. Strong, economically vibrant communities 
are the result of what we can do with this tool. Mr. Chairman, it 
has been a long road to bridging the digital divide at Edgewood 
Terrace but we will continue to expand this model. Why? Because 
as Jonathan Alter of Newsweek put it, the computer is not a deus 
ex-machina, a god that can fix every social injustice. Access to tech- 
nology won’t by itself level the playing field. If you wire them, they 
won’t necessarily prosper. You have got to facilitate the possibili- 
ties. CPDC is doing just that with the Edgewood Residents Tech- 
nology Advisory Board, e-Tab. 

Also with us today is Patricia Fisher, an active member of e-Tab 
and one of our newest graduates of the employment program. She 
is a single mother with a 5-year-old son. She has been on and off 
public assistance and her last job before entering our employment 
program was at Starbucks. Pat graduated, took a term contract job 
with a business and policy research firm, and now has three job of- 
fers. And best of all, Pat moved to Edgewood Terrace to be part of 
the electronic village and join e-Tab. 

To use the resource called access, e-Tab and CPDC are in the 
process of building a Web site to serve the needs of the community, 
a chat room for the teens to talk about self-esteem and relationship 
issues, a community bulletin board for notices of meetings, a portal 
to educational Web sites for the children, health screening for the 
seniors, and whatever else the community determines are worth- 
while endeavors. 

To make this happen, a governance structure is evolving within 
the community. People come to meetings to discuss the community 
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network and how it should be deployed. They have formed commit- 
tees and have established rules of conduct for the use of the net- 
work. They are teaching each other how to use the technology. We 
do not have a help desk at Edgewood Terrace. The residents are 
their own help desk. They are creating relationships with their 
neighbors where none existed before. In short, they are relying on 
each other, not on CPDC or the government. 

I urge you to be a catalyst to encourage the Silicon Valleys of 
America to invest in our cities, our underserved citizens, our com- 
munity based organizations that can fill the void and given the Na- 
tion a return on its investment that has not been seen before. Tech- 
nology is radically changing the social landscape of Edgewood Ter- 
race. If CPDC can find the financial means, we intend to replicate 
this model to turn other depressed communities into vibrant, self- 
reliant centers of economic activity. In 3 years the electronic village 
at Edgewood Terrace will be the click heard round the world. 

Thank you. 

[Ms. Steen’s statement may be found in appendix.] 

Chairman Pitts. Thank you. That is quite a story. Scott Mills, 
Executive Vice President, Chief Operating Officer of BET.com. 

STATEMENT OF SCOTT MILLS, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 

AND CHIEF OPERATING OFFICER, BET.COM, LLC, WASH- 
INGTON, DC 

Mr. Mills. Good afternoon, and thank you for this opportunity 
to share BET. corn’s efforts to address the digital divide in the Afri- 
can American. BET.com is a joint venture between BET Holdings, 
Microsoft Corporation, News Corporation, USA Network and Lib- 
erty Digital. The company is majority owned and controlled by BET 
Holdings and is based here in the District of Columbia. The com- 
pany’s mission is to educate, empower, enrich and entertain the Af- 
rican American online population. 

BET.com launched our Web site on February 7th, containing over 
20,000 pages of original and partner provided content, robust on- 
line communities and leading edge communication features, all tai- 
lored to the African American perspective. 

African Americans currently underutilize the Internet relative to 
other ethnic segments; however, African Americans are projected to 
be the fastest growing online ethic population in 2000. However, 
failure by any community to fully utilize the Internet will adversely 
affect its effectiveness and ability to compete in the 21st century. 
As a company dedicated to serving the African American online 
population, BET.com has focused on understanding and developing 
strategies to address the digital divide. 

We believe that market activity, including our own, will elimi- 
nate the vast majority of the digital divide facing the African 
American community. We also believe that the portion of the dig- 
ital divide that cannot be bridged by pure market forces should be 
addressed through a combination of public and private efforts. A 
great deal of focus has been appropriately placed on the role eco- 
nomics play in the digital divide. 

Cost and related issues are impediments for a portion of the Afri- 
can American population that is not currently online. However, 
changes in PC and ISP pricing models are making cost less of an 
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impediment. With the proliferation of free ISPs, free Internet ac- 
cess is now widely available. And there are many new moderately 
priced PC-ISP packages and a growing list of low cost non- PC 
based Internet access devices available. As a result consumers can 
now buy bundled PC-ISP packages for a monthly fee that is less 
than the cost of basic cable service in many areas. 

BET.com is planning to deploy two new services based on these 
pricing models. The first service is a completely free BET branded 
ISP. This free service will not require credit approval nor require 
consumers to surrender excessive amounts of personal data. The 
service will be available via software download on the BET.com 
Web site and may be distributed via CD-ROMs and BET Holdings’ 
magazines, which have a circulation of over 2 million African 
Americans. We believe this free ISP offering will be very attractive 
to African Americans who already own Internet access devices and 
are seeking a low cost Internet access alternative. 

Our second planned offering is a low cost bundled PC-ISP pack- 
age. This offering will provide consumers with a high quality PC, 
a comprehensive software package, unlimited Internet access and 
robust customer service for less than $30 a month. Recognizing 
that credit may be an issue for some, BET.com is evaluating credit 
facilities that will allow us to provide a package to consumers with 
relatively low credit scores. We plan to market this service 
throughout BET Holdings’ media properties and distribute directly 
to consumers. We believe that both free Internet access and bun- 
dled low cost PC-ISP offerings will significantly reduce the eco- 
nomic barriers to Internet access. 

Cost however is not a barrier for some portion of the African 
American population that is currently off line. Instead, weak con- 
sumer demand and alternative expenditure priorities are respon- 
sible for this segment’s underutilization of the Internet. For exam- 
ple, according to the Target Market News report on buying power 
of black Americans in 1999, African Americans spent $3.5 billion 
on cable television subscriptions and only $89 million on online 
computer services. This lagging consumer demand in the African 
American community stems in part from limited targeted mar- 
keting of the Internet to African Americans and the relative pau- 
city of online offerings tailored to this community. 

Over the past several years there has been a proliferation of 
well-funded Web sites targeting various affinity groups, including 
women, Hispanics, Asian Americans and the gay and lesbian com- 
munity. These sites were able to apply their capital to develop com- 
pelling and comprehensive online destinations. Until recently Afri- 
can American oriented Web sites and Internet ventures had great 
difficulty attracting the capital required to develop comparable on- 
line destinations. As a result, online offerings tailored to African 
American community paled relative to those of other affinity 
groups. 

Of course the appeal to the Internet for African Americans is not 
limited to culturally oriented Web sites. African Americans visit a 
vast array of Web sites, many having nothing to do with ethnicity. 
However, until very recently most Internet companies, both general 
market and African American, did not aggressively market their of- 
ferings to the African American community. This is evidenced by 
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the historic disparity in advertisement for online services in Afri- 
can American media properties versus general media properties. 

Fortunately this is changing. A number of major well-funded Af- 
rican American-oriented Web sites will be launched in 2000. 
BET.com is the first of the new sites to enter the market. With $35 
million in initial capital and power strategic investors, BET.com 
had the resources to build the comprehensive online destination 
and aggressively market to the African American community. By 
applying these resources BET.com was able to become the largest 
and most heavily trafficked African American portal during its first 
month. 

Other similarly resourced sites tailored to African Americans in 
urban communities are scheduled to launch this year. We believe 
that the combined effect of the substantial increase in online offer- 
ings tailored to African Americans and the active marketing of 
these offerings to African Americans will also significantly increase 
African American awareness of and use of the Internet. 

In conclusion, we believe that African American utilization of the 
Net will increase substantially over the next 18 months and the ef- 
fects of, one, low cost Internet access devices, two, the deployment 
of compelling African American oriented Web sites and, three, the 
targeted marketing of the Internet to the African American popu- 
lation are realized. However, there will be a segment of the com- 
munity for whom these forces will be insufficient. This segment 
will be best served by combined public and private sector initiatives 
to bridge the digital divide. 

[Mr. Mills’ statement may be found in appendix.] 

Chairman Pitts. Thank you, Scott. Next witness is Darien Dash, 
CEO of DME Interactive Holdings from Englewood Cliffs, New Jer- 
sey. 

STATEMENT OF DARIEN DASH, CEO, DME INTERACTIVE 
HOLDINGS, INC., ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NJ 

Mr. Dash. First, I would like to thank the subcommittee for con- 
tinuing to support this issue of the digital divide and keeping it in 
front of everybody’s minds because we all know how important this 
is. I have come today without a speech because I wanted to speak 
from my heart. 

I founded my company 5 'A years ago on the mission of expanding 
the hardware and software infrastructure within minority commu- 
nities. After being in the cable industry for a year and seeing the 
disparities that were going on between new digital technologies 
that were being marketed in 1993 and 1994 in African American 
communities and Hispanic communities versus majority commu- 
nities, I decided to do something about it and I quit my job the day 
after I was married and founded our company in a one bedroom 
apartment. Last year we became, after self-financing for the first 
414> years, the first African American Internet company to be pub- 
licly traded in U.S. history. For us that is a testament to one thing, 
and that is that hard work and striving in any community can lead 
to development and that African Americans as a consumer group, 
like Scott has just eloquently said, are a true consumer group that 
represents over $533 billion and there are business models that 
need to be built. 
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Our company’s whole agenda is to try to perceive a business to 
people in the communities so they can be inspired to want to par- 
ticipate in the digital revolution. African Americans and Hispanics 
have not perceived the Internet as something that is for them from 
a business perspective. They have not seen role models that have 
represented this Internet generation in the media. Not only have 
PC manufacturers, ISPs as well as content developers not mar- 
keted their e-commerce and content services towards this commu- 
nity, the role models have not been represented in the Forbes 400. 
The role models have not been represented to African American 
and Hispanic youth. 

Our company’s goal is to be able to build that sort of perception 
in the marketplace. I am now the chairman of District 5 for Tech- 
nology Committee in Harlem. What we have done is put together 
a consortium of public and private partnerships to allow the chil- 
dren in that community to see company names like Oracle involved 
in this community, company names like Mouse, which is a very big 
nonprofit in New York that goes in and wires schools, Eureka 
Broadband. They see these companies’ names and at a young age 
can start to identify with the technology and the people who are 
providing these technologies to them. 

Our goal is also to be able to support the entrepreneur who 
wants to put their business online. Our core business has tradition- 
ally been in B to B where we go out and actually support the 
Queen Latifahs and the Puff Daddies of the world who are the big 
role models in the African American community on putting their 
businesses online. We provide them with backing solutions to help 
them do their e-commerce, content development, strategic plan- 
ning, and long term planning. 

Well, the digital divide from a dial-up perspective has been some- 
thing that has passed these inner city communities today. We have 
to look long term, we can’t just look today and we give dial-up ISP 
service and PC service and say, hey, we solved the digital divide 
because that is not true. While these communities are now just 
starting to catch up in the old school model of Internet we are 
about to launch the new school model of Internet, which is called 
1-2. And 1-2 is based on broadband and wireless deployment, net- 
work computers and wireless devices. What we cannot fail to see 
is that broadband deployment has to be pushed by the tele- 
communications companies within these inner city communities, 
because we cannot put people onto an old system while the whole 
new generation passes them by, because we would have bridged 
the gap only to create a new one. 

Our company’s goal is to continue to support the perspective of 
these inner city communities as they look at technology and help- 
ing them to understand and retain the knowledge of technology, be- 
cause that is really what needs to happen to bridge in divide. 

I applaud all of my peers’ efforts in going into our community, 
and we have recently announced a strategic partnership with 
America Online to build a relevant branded service called Places of 
Color, where we can go in and build on a nucleus of training, dis- 
tance learning, certification, job placement, and relevant content 
for a price point that is affordable. And we are also bundling with 
PC manufacturers so that we can go in with both solutions. But we 
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have to continue to look outward and look on to the horizon as the 
rest of our peer groups are doing in this Internet industry and see 
that broadbands and wireless are the next generation. We also 
have to go in and let these inner city kids realize that they too can 
participate. It is the economic future of our country that we have 
a generation of youth that understands technology, embraces it, 
can deploy it, can be entrepreneurial with it. Otherwise this coun- 
try will fail. Our economy will fail and we will continue to have to 
look outwardly instead of inwardly for the next generation to sup- 
port what we are doing. 

Thank you. 

[Mr. Dash’s statement may be found in appendix.] 

Chairman Pitts. Thank you very much. The next witness is Har- 
ris Miller, President of the Information Technology Association of 
America, Arlington, Virginia. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF HARRIS N. MILLER, PRESIDENT, INFORMA- 
TION TECHNOLOGY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, ARLINGTON, 

VA 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Bob Knowling, the CEO 
of Covad, wanted to be with you today but he had a last minute 
emergency. But he is the Chairman of ITAA’s Digital Opportunity 
Initiative, and so I am speaking for the entire committee. Just a 
couple of small data points, Mr. Chairman. 

Since I visited with you at your first hearing last year, about 10 
million more Americans have come online, about 80 million more 
people around the world, just to give you an idea of how fast this 
industry and this Internet grows and how rapidly it does. 

I would also mention that the individual from the administration 
who was here last year to speak about the digital divide report, Mr. 
Larry Irving, is now himself out in the private sector helping to 
create content to attract more African Americans to the Internet. 
So obviously maybe you helped convince him that was one of the 
obstacles. 

I would also mentioned, I am sure, great minds think alike. I 
mentioned that perhaps BET could create an idea of a Web site, 
and I am very pleased that BET has come to fruition though I have 
not been given any shares in the company. But I do commend them 
for that opportunity. 

The incredible growth of the Internet still convinces me, Mr. 
Chairman, that we are still using the wrong phrase “digital divide,” 
so I encourage this committee to change its terminology to “digital 
opportunity.” in fact, if you notice President Clinton’s recent an- 
nouncement he headlined from digital divide to digital opportunity. 
Now the head of the World Bank is talking about the digital oppor- 
tunity, the OECD, the United Nations. 

Because of this rapid growth you have heard from the previous 
witnesses, the creation of new content, the creation of new options, 
the creation of new incentives for people to come to the Internet is 
what is making this so exciting. 

As we discussed last summer, Mr. Chairman, no technology has 
ever grown as rapidly to Main Street and even down into lower in- 
come as has the Internet. Not television, not radio not automobiles, 
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not cable television, nothing has ever grown faster as a technology 
and in terms of adoption as the Internet. 

As Mr. Mills pointed out, every indication is that the fastest 
growing community now on the Internet is in fact the African 
American community. So I think these are all very positive signs. 
But we still have some major opportunities to address. 

One of the opportunities we must address is the absence of mi- 
norities as IT workers. The problem is not, I would contend, dis- 
crimination that we have had traditionally where some industries 
as they grew up in the Industrial Age intentionally discriminated 
against people of color. Really the issue is training and education. 
As an example, in 1998 according to the Computer Research Asso- 
ciation’s study, only 10 African Americans received Ph.D.’s in com- 
puter science. Only 6 Hispanic Americans did likewise. Other 2 
percent of undergraduate computer science degrees went to African 
Americans or Hispanic Americans. 

The IT work force data we have examined similarly is somewhat 
disheartening. African Americans represent only 5.4 percent of all 
computer programmers, yet they are over 10 percent of the U.S. 
working population. Hispanic Americans only 4.6 percent of all 
computer programming jobs and native Americans only .2 percent 
of the total science and engineering labor force. Clearly, many mi- 
nority groups are severely underrepresented in the IT work force. 
And again I do not believe it is a case of employer discrimination, 
rather a case of education and training. 

So ITAA is focusing on what we call the digital opportunity ini- 
tiatives intended to create new opportunities, to create a more di- 
verse cross-section of Americans into the IT community, primarily 
through comprehensive internship programs and a broad based 
commitment from our member companies and targeted education 
and outreach. As I mentioned, Robert Knowling, the President and 
CEO of Covad Communications, is chairing the initiative and is 
working hard to recruit companies to participate in this activity. 

We have already created, for example, a Web based internship 
program located at WWW.digitaljobs.com, which is targeted to at- 
tract underrepresented groups. Companies that have already 
signed on to offer internships include Covad, Lucent Technologies 
and Cyborg Systems. This opportunity is for minority students who 
are in 2-year or 4-year accredited institutions and have at least a 
3.0 or better to apply online for internships working in high tech 
companies, and the high tech companies in turn will post online 
their job opportunities. 

Now, the only challenge we have here then is to use the tech- 
nology itself to link the prospective minority interns with the com- 
panies who are actively looking to recruit these people into their 
companies. We will then track the progress of these students to try 
to make sure that they continue with their education and training, 
and we hope become part of the work force so that when I come 
back to you next year or the year after we can report a much high- 
er percentage of minority students in these programs. 

We are also working with various groups such as 
Blackvoices.com, the Black Data Processors Association and the So- 
ciety for Hispanic Professional Engineers to work on programs to 
create awareness of these kind of opportunities. We are also 
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partnering with the Tech World Public Charter School in Wash- 
ington, D.C., which prepares students for careers in information 
technology. I have been very impressed, for example, by the presi- 
dent of the sophomore class who last year did an internship, an IT 
internship at a local company here and made more money than his 
family had ever made in 1 year in just 2 months. 

We are also creating a digital opportunity think tank to bring to- 
gether people of all walks of life to figure out ways to create even 
more opportunities to bring people who have not been in the IT in- 
dustry previously into the IT industry. Admittedly this is selfish to 
some extent, Mr. Chairman, because the IT industry has a well- 
documented shortage of skilled IT workers. To solve the problem 
we have to reach out to women and minorities to bring them in. 
We believe that this initiative, these internship programs, working 
with the charter schools and others will bring more underrep- 
resented groups into the IT industry and help make the digital op- 
portunity even more of a reality. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[Mr. Miller’s statement may be found in appendix.] 

Chairman Pitts. Thank you very much for your testimony this 
year as well and for reminding us to use the term “digital oppor- 
tunity.” I will try to remember that. 

Our last witness is Katherine Bushkin, Senior Vice President, 
Chief Communications Officer of America Online. 

STATEMENT OF KATHERINE BUSHKIN, SENIOR VICE PRESI- 
DENT AND CHIEF COMMUNICATIONS OFFICER, AMERICA 

ONLINE, INC., DULLES, VA 

Ms. Bushkin. Thank you, Chairman Pitts and other members of 
the subcommittee. On behalf of America Online and the AOL Foun- 
dation, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today and 
discuss the digital opportunity. 

America Online, as most of you know, is an Internet services 
company. It is based in northern Virginia. And just as committed 
as we are to building a company that serves now 22 million con- 
sumers, we are equally committed to ensuring that the medium we 
are building is one that can serve all Americans regardless of their 
station in life. Clearly in order to fulfill that potential all commu- 
nities and all people must be able to participate in the new digital 
economy regardless of income, race, geography, or disability. So we 
salute the subcommittee for focusing today on the importance of 
ensuring digital opportunity for all. 

Our assessment is that progress is being made in closing the dig- 
ital technology gap. Yet it is also the case that there are still sig- 
nificant disparities in access to and use of the Internet. The bottom 
line is that this medium won’t have fulfilled its full potential if peo- 
ple with disabilities don’t have access to its rich content, if kids in 
inner cities never experience the magic of interactivity and if entire 
rural communities are isolated from this revolution. 

We believe, as another witness said today, that we have a moral 
responsibility to make sure that every person has the chance to 
succeed and to be part of the digital economy. And it is an eco- 
nomic challenge as well because in a networked economy people 
who are already connected benefit each time more people are con- 
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nected. So beyond the statistics that are well known now about the 
gap in demographics, there is also another issue that is critical to 
our future economic health. 

Although the United States is the birthplace of the information 
revolution, the American work force is not yet ready fully to reap 
its benefits. The Department of Commerce estimates that in just 2 
years some 60 percent of jobs will require high tech skills. By 2005 
there will be a growth of 70 percent in technology related jobs. Yet 
according to a recent study more than 340,000 high tech jobs in the 
U.S. computer industry remain unfilled, and we are not training 
students for the skills they will need. 

AOL believes that the online medium holds extraordinary prom- 
ise for low income and underserved communities to join the eco- 
nomic, political and social mainstream. That is why we believe it 
is so critical to find ways to turn the digital divide into digital op- 
portunity and use it to close the gap. We think there are four ele- 
ments necessary to achieve meaningful access to information tech- 
nology. 

The first is that we must ensure that all people have physical, 
structural access to information technology on the Internet. This 
includes hardware, software and affordable connectivity. Second, 
we must ensure that people have sufficient skills and training. Not 
only is it necessary to have the skills to use the equipment, but an- 
alytical skills are also critical to being able to use it effectively to 
participate in today’s high tech workplace. 

Third, as several witnesses have noted, we must provide content 
that is useful and relevant to traditionally underserved commu- 
nities, including low literacy content, content with diverse cultural 
perspectives, content in many different languages and content re- 
flecting the unique needs of individual underserved communities. 

And fourth, we must undertake the necessary public education to 
ensure the communities appreciate the need to adopt and integrate 
the new medium so that communities can participate in the digital 
economy and their children can be successful. These four elements 
are the underpinnings of what AOL and the AOL Foundation has 
tried to achieve in the last few years as we have worked in partner- 
ship with other companies and governments and nonprofits to find 
ways to bridge the digital divide. We focus first on schools because 
we think schools are where the skills are most important to be es- 
tablished and built from the top down. We don’t think this is a 
matter simply of hand me down computers or continuing the de- 
bate whether technology matters in education. We must make 
every attempt to ensure that those who need support in schools can 
have it. 

Two years ago we established an Education Initiatives Grant 
Program that awards seed money to teams of educators, parents 
and school administrators with innovative ideas for using inter- 
active technology. We have done over 110 of those grants and we 
have learned a lot already about what works and what doesn’t. But 
we know schools aren’t the only source of solutions for the digital 
divide in that it will take a lot more to get past it. 

So this past November we initiated a program called PowerUp, 
comprised of more than a dozen nonprofit organizations major cor- 
porations and Federal agencies. The idea behind power up is quite 
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simple. It is not enough to give people access to the computers and 
the Internet we have to teach them the skills to make the most of 
that technology and the guidance they need to make the most of 
their lives. Based in schools and community centers around the 
country, PowerUp not only will provide young people with access 
to a wide range of content and information on the Internet, it will 
also help them develop the additional skills they will need in the 
21st century. We think PowerUp can be scaled quickly and we in- 
tend to have centers in 250 locations by the end of this year. 

We are also working with the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights to help bring participation into the 180 organizations that 
are involved in the leadership conference and we are working with 
a number of other organizations to build nonprofit capacity as peo- 
ple are starting to use the Internet more in other ways. 

I want to close with four things that I think the subcommittee 
needs to keep in mind as you follow this issue. The first is that we 
are just at the very beginning of this evolution of information soci- 
ety. We are going to see much more innovation and growth. And 
now is the time to help shape it. 

Second, it is critical to remember that the new medium offers as 
much opportunity to bridge the gap as it does to widen it. The par- 
adox of this medium is that with very little money and a Web site 
anyone can have the skills to reach a market that was previously 
unheard. Communities that have not had access to traditional in- 
vestment capital can use it for economic development. Underserved 
populations that have been marginalized politically can use to have 
their voices heard. 

Third, keep in mind that the role of intermediary organizations, 
nonprofits and others can be critical in bridging the digital divide. 
We cannot see underserved and remote communities fully embrac- 
ing the opportunities and benefits of the Internet unless those or- 
ganizations are fully prepared to help their constituents. 

And finally, we believe it is important to make sure that entre- 
preneurs from all walks of life, racial and socioeconomic back- 
grounds are given the same opportunity that Steve Case had 15 
years ago when he was able to start AOL. We think we have a 
golden opportunity to make the Internet a medium that serves and 
empowers all segments of our economy so its transformative suc- 
cess is truly integrated throughout our society. We think we can 
meet this challenge if we work together to ensure that the 21st 
century is about digital opportunity for all and a new opportunity 
for all Americans to come into the economic and political main- 
stream. 

Thank you. 

[Ms. Bushkin’s statement may be found in appendix.] 

Chairman Pitts. We will now go to questioning by the members 
of the subcommittee. I am pleased to note that the gentleman from 
Kansas, Dennis Moore, has joined us. First, we would like to do one 
round for Dale Mitchell. Dale has to leave to catch a train at 3:15. 
So if I can ask the members in the first round to just ask Dale 
questions. I will start. 

Dale, could you provide the subcommittee with a little bit more 
information regarding the project you mentioned, the School Dis- 
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trict of Lancaster and the Lancaster Osteopathic Health Founda- 
tion? Can you tell us more about that? 

Ms. Mitchell. I cannot tell you a great deal more about it. I be- 
lieve it is being announced publicly today. Bob Haig, who is head 
of the Lancaster Osteopathic Health Foundation, just gave me this 
information late last week but they are very excited about it and 
hope to work with all the schools and the principals in the Lan- 
caster County area. 

I think there is a news release that is going to come out on it 
today. I will ensure that your office gets it. 

Chairman Pitts. In your testimony you mentioned several Dela- 
ware Valley Grantmaker partnerships that involve programs for 
young children. How important do you believe it is for children to 
be exposed to information technology at an early age and what is 
the key to closing the gap with these partnerships? 

Ms. Mitchell. Well, it is critically important. Before joining 
DVG as its executive director 5 years ago, I spent 30 years of my 
career with the IBM Corporation. So I learned early on what a crit- 
ical tool technology is for people to succeed. And as was mentioned 
by other panelists here today, there is a growing need in the infor- 
mation technology industry itself for employees as many of you I 
am sure know we are bringing in employees from other countries 
because there aren’t enough people in this country who have been 
trained and educated in information technology. And that is why 
it is so important if we want to remain competitive. 

Chairman Pitts. How receptive have information technology 
firms in your region been towards the Delaware Valley 
Grantmaker initiatives to bridge the gap? 

Ms. Mitchell. We are starting to see a great deal more recep- 
tivity to it. In working with the Eastern Technology Council, and 
these firms are all members of that council, I will say that I felt 
for a while over the past 2 years that we have been working on this 
initiative that I wasn’t getting anywhere. And just in the past few 
months and I certainly think all the national attention that is 
being paid to it by not only the Clinton administration but cer- 
tainly others and seeing organizations like Microsoft and AOL be- 
coming so involved in it, they are now starting to express a great 
deal of interest and want to know what is going on out there and 
how they can be of help and partner with our more traditional phi- 
lanthropists and the nonprofit organizations. I think what we need 
to ensure is that we not only keep having discussions like this but 
that incentives are put in place to encourage these businesses to 
get involved, tax incentives being one of them. 

Chairman Pitts. Ms. Millender-McDonald. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
thank you, Ms. Mitchell, for your great testimony this morning 
along with all the others. You were very insightful and certainly 
encouraging. But I want to ask you this, Delaware Valley 
Grantmaker s group, how many folks do you have, how many cor- 
porations and charitable trusts make up that group? 

Ms. Mitchell. It is 154 organizational members and within 
those organizations we have close to 700 people who are members 
of the organizations because — of our association because they are 
either staff or trustees of those organizations. About a third of 
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them are corporate, either corporate giving programs or corporate 
foundations. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. A lot of the groups conducted with 
this industry leadership determined that they felt a moral obliga- 
tion, which I think is so critical. What do you think made them get 
to that point of seeing this as a moral obligation? 

Ms. Mitchell. Well, I think as many business people in this 
country, certainly not all of them, but we have a rich history and 
tradition of corporations being socially responsible. And those that 
are in this particular industry I think are beginning to see that if 
we leave people behind and don’t provide them with this digital op- 
portunity, then they are not holding up to their moral responsi- 
bility. And it is in their own self-interest. It is their future employ- 
ees, their future clients, so that is certainly a big piece of it. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. This is the one thing that we try to 
convey to businesses when we meet with them, that it is in your 
best interest, it is your future workers. And clearly if they do not 
see it as a moral obligation, given the fact that I think you stated 
or some of the others, that we are having to go outside of this coun- 
try to bring in skilled workers because of a lack of persons being 
eligible to go to these jobs in Silicon Valley and all over the coun- 
try, that too should say a lot. That speaks volumes to the need for 
our business folks to look at this and the educational institutions 
too, as coming from an administrative position in education, we 
were worlds apart in business and education until all of a sudden 
they see that we must bridge and become partners. 

I really applaud you and all the others who are part of your 
group in trying to bring about this digital divide. I will not con- 
tinue to move from that, Mr. Miller, until I have seen this divide 
or this gap closed. 

The other thing that I wanted to ask you, Ms. Mitchell, and I am 
pulling it from your statement, that is why I am underscoring all 
of what you have — obviously the region has the potential to bridge 
the digital divide through both the intellectual and financial capital 
of these industries. Explain, expound on that just a little bit more. 

Ms. Mitchell. I want to take the opportunity since the AOL 
Corporation and Foundation is represented here today, I had the 
opportunity to hear David Eisner speak from AOL a couple of 
months ago and he was the first I heard who said we have a moral 
responsibility. And then I started to talk to folks in my own region 
and they agreed with him. And one of the things in talking to these 
folks, and also David said it, many of them in the early stages of 
their business don’t feel that they can give a lot of money to this 
cause at this point but they can certainly provide the intellectual 
capital to it and 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. That is, intellectual capital. 

Ms. Mitchell. They have the knowledge since they are in the 
information technology industry to go into schools, community cen- 
ters, et cetera, as volunteers and share their knowledge. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Okay. And that is very true. But in 
my area of Watts, we certainly could, and would applaud anyone 
who comes in, albeit BET, to give that intellectual knowledge base 
and mentorship if you will. But there is also a critical need for 
funding to go into the hardware-software part of it. Because you 
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can mentor for days and years and yet if you don’t have that tan- 
gible product on which you transfer that knowledge it is not as 
worthwhile. 

Ms. Mitchell. We are hoping to tap both of that, the intellectual 
as well as the financial. I think in any type of charitable giving in 
this country research reflects that those that go there and volun- 
teer first then grow into the biggest givers in this country. So we 
are hoping and that is why we also want to partner some of these 
rapidly emerging growth businesses with our more traditionally 
philanthropies like the William Penn Foundation in Philadelphia, 
the Microsofts, the AOLs, who are higher in the curve in their suc- 
cess, and leverage the resources. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I know my light is on, Mr. Chair- 
man. I want to mention though that is true. I think the intellectual 
part of it is so critical for those in the business industry to go and 
speak with the top level administration in schools and educational 
institutions because they too need that type of mentorship and 
training, and who best to give that but those who are the top brass 
on both ends. 

Just concluding, the IBM Corporation We Have Narrowed the 
Digital Divide, You Can Too. How many other groups are working 
with them on that outside of the United Way? 

Ms. Mitchell. They are holding a conference later this week to 
get other nonprofits to team with them on this. They are hoping 
that this just begins to be replicated all over the country. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Thank you, Ms. Mitchell. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pitts. Thank you, Ms. Mitchell, for your testimony. I 
think we are getting you out of here in time to catch the train. 

Ms. Mitchell. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Pitts. We appreciate you coming in today. 

Ms. Mitchell. I will leave some of our just off the press news- 
letters that came out yesterday that talks all about “now I will call 
it the digital opportunity, we unfortunately call it the digital di- 
vide.”. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. You keep going, Ms. Mitchell, on 
that with me. 

Chairman Pitts. All right. We will begin our second round of 
questioning. I will start with Darien Dash. Your testimony, Mr. 
Dash, was very, very interesting. You mention in your position as 
technology chair of School Board Number 5 in Harlem what has 
been the response to the technology that has been provided to the 
schools. And you also mentioned I think a public-private partner- 
ship. If you could explain that a little bit more as far as the 
schools. 

Mr. Dash. In Harlem it was a unique situation because I came 
into a district after the superintendent had changed that tradition- 
ally had been the worst district in Harlem. They probably were the 
furthest behind on technology than any other school district or area 
in Harlem. What we had to do was to figure out a way creatively 
to get machines and access broadband access into the schools and 
also to provide content that the kids could relate to and could em- 
brace. 
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So as chair what I did was put together a board of public-private 
sector partners that I knew could bring value added to the table. 
So Oracle has come to the table with network computers as well 
as the Beehive, which is a networked based, Internet based com- 
munity. Eureka Broadband came and wired the schools and Mouse, 
a nonprofit organization, helped to bring Compaq and Alta Vista to 
donate some 750 machines to the district so we can have at least 
30 to 40 machines in each school. We launched the Secretary of 
Commerce Daley’s digital divide tour in the district and he actually 
came and did a brief tour of one of the schools and had an oppor- 
tunity to see how the kids had embraced the technology and what 
a difference it was actually starting to make in the school. 

The children often don’t have access outside of the school, and 
they don’t go to the public libraries after school because that is 
what they call corny. So they don’t want to go to the public library 
after school. So therefore when they are in the class they have, you 
know, very brief opportunities to really interact with the computer. 
There are so many kids and there are so many other problems that 
exist in the school the few moments that they have with the tech- 
nology has made a difference for them. 

Chairman Pitts. You mentioned a new school model that you 
were developing. Are you talking about a virtual classroom? 

Mr. Dash. The Internet, they say every year is a dog year, 7 
years in the regular industry. So when I said old school I was talk- 
ing about traditional dial-up. I was talking about what we call the 
ISP model where people are getting traditional 56K Internet serv- 
ice to the household, not broadband, not wireless. When I said new 
school I was making reference to the next generation 1-2, which is 
the cable modem, broadband wireless access where the Internet 
will start to be delivered in real time and the capacity for content 
and the capacity for new applications in the entire model on how 
applications are delivered and stored and how consumers partici- 
pate with those applications will change. 

It will revolutionize once again. So when I made that reference 
that is what I was talking about. 

Chairman Pitts. Do you envision a classroom that is conducted 
virtually? 

Mr. Dash. Absolutely. Next generation educational system is 
going to be built on distance learning. And we have already started 
to see that today. More and more people are getting certified online 
and are participating online to get distance learning. I think that 
it really makes a lot of sense given the inner city communities’ per- 
spective in education. Kids don’t always think, are not always com- 
fortable being smart in school or being in that classroom and being 
the person who is getting good grades whereas on a one-on-one en- 
vironment it is different. They have a different sort of relationship 
and interaction with education and technology is the great enabler 
to be able to do that. And the next generation of Internet is cer- 
tainly going to be the platform to do it. 

Chairman Pitts. Since you also have ties to the record industry 
can you compare the entrepreneurial opportunities for young Afri- 
can American students in that industry as to those in the IT sec- 
tor? 
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Mr. Dash. Well, you know it is interesting that you should men- 
tion that that it seems more and more record executives are fleeing 
the record industry to try to get involved in the Internet. I actually 
had a very prominent record industry executive who runs a big 
label come to me the other day and say I want to be your ambas- 
sador to the entertainment industry and I want to come and help 
build your entertainment division in your company. They certainly 
know the next generation returns as entrepreneurs is going to be 
in the Internet and the opportunities are greater. And I do see that 
because African Americans are growing at such a rapid rate there 
will be a lot of saturation from a proliferation of just general Web 
sites that are not funded well enough to survive. 

Funding is an important piece of surviving as an entrepreneur. 
You can’t just have the good idea nowadays, you have to have the 
financing to be able to survive it. And the record industry execu- 
tives have traditionally been successful because they have been 
able to self-finance their businesses or their albums to the point 
where if it is a quality product it is successful. It is not quite that 
easy in the Internet business. 

Chairman Pitts. The red light is on. I wanted to ask you about 
the strategic partnership that you mentioned but I will wait. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. That tells me, Mr. Chairman, you 
want me to be careful too about the light. Listen, Mr. Dash, you 
have a cousin who is in hip-hop? 

Mr. Dash. Damon. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. How do you think perhaps that tool 
can be used to enhance the interest of high technology among those 
in urban areas? 

Mr. Dash. We are using it now. The rappers and the enter- 
tainers, the ballplayers, they are the ones really today who are 
driving urban culture and they are driving urban businesses. So we 
are starting to use that now in putting those faces like BET has 
done as well in putting those faces in front of the medium. Tech- 
nology’s perception in the community has to change, and the ones 
to do it are the, quote-unquote, market makers. Those market mak- 
ers are the JayZ’s and the Puff Daddies of the world. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. You have lost me completely with 
this, young man, but it is an age culture that we are talking about. 
But if you are in front of them are you actually talking in this rap, 
they are saying get on the Internet whatever, whatever? 

Mr. Dash. There is a rapper named Nas actually who is a very 
popular rapper I guess. He sold 2V2 million on his last release. In 
one of his songs he starts to make reference to people getting in- 
volved in the Internet and more and more rappers are using the 
dot com in their rap. He even made reference to being a public 
company or taking companies public. I think that is really going to 
be the next generation. Entrepreneurs are going to have more and 
more public companies because they have seen how quickly things 
can change when you have a public vehicle behind you. I think our 
company has been a good exam of that. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I had last year in my CBC annual 
legislative conference weekends, I was talking about going public. 
So I need to connect with Noz, is it? 

Mr. Dash. Noz. 
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Ms. Millender-McDonald. I have to connect with that. All 
right. You know, our kids, inner city kids and even rural kids, real- 
ly the two of them are very much behind in terms of getting con- 
nected. And you are right they have few computers in schools. I 
mean it is about 18 to 1, in some of my schools in the districts of 
Watts. But they connect every so often when they get on this com- 
puter, but it really doesn’t give them that feel and this energy and 
motivation, but then it is not in the libraries, it is not in the 
homes. That is where the divide comes in, Mr. Miller, that we are 
talking about, this inability for these children and students to real- 
ly get excited about this. 

What can you tell me, outside of the rap groups, and that is very 
important too for young folks these days, what else can we do to 
start this avalanche of interest on the part of the Internet with our 
kids and then speak to the new schools, distance learning is abso- 
lutely critical, especially with adult students going back to school, 
and if they are, piped in or tuned into the Internet they could do 
this distance learning far more effectively as well as wireless and 
the broadband. 

So just your summation of that, tell us how we can get them 
more energized, motivated and get going on the Internet. 

Mr. Dash. Interestingly enough, I think that there is already in- 
tent. The intent in the communities are there. People want tech- 
nology. It is not that they don’t want it. It is it hasn’t been acces- 
sible, it hasn’t been marketed and it hasn’t been made to feel sexy. 
It hasn’t been made to be something that they can touch, feel and 
understand. 

In fact, to go back to your reference, Mr. Chairman, our venture 
with America Online is built to do just that, to bring tangibility to 
the Internet and to bring access with a bundles PC to the price 
point so that people can understand it, touch it and feel it. I think 
that as much as the young generation — because the kids gets it. 
They get it more than I get it sometimes and the younger kids, 
they are already there. Generation Y and generation X, we are the 
ones who are pushing this thing. It is really about the baby boom- 
er, our parents’ generations that are intimidated by technology. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Indeed they are. 

Mr. Dash. It comes from being not being able to grow up with 
it. And so I think that the barrier to entry is really there. What 
we have tried to do is to go out into the faith based community and 
really reach out there and let the parents feel the power of tech- 
nology and let the parents really be able to embrace the technology 
in a one-on-one environment. Because the kids get it. And even 
kids who are what we call lost in our communities, you know, the 
gang members, they really don’t want to be doing that. They are 
looking for the new hustle. For them technology has to become the 
new hustle. Drugs and guns and things of that nature, that has 
kind of played out, as they say, in our communities because they 
are tired — kids don’t want to go in jail. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I will be speaking this Friday on the 
new image of Watts, because it was once perceived that it was gang 
and drug ridden but not that way anymore. And people are anxious 
to move out of that mode into a different mode but they need to 
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have the tools by which to do this. And I tell you, you had just an 
outstanding presentation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pitts. Just one more question, Mr. Dash. What is the 
strategic partnership that you referred to? 

Mr. Dash. The partnership is with American Online and 
CompuServe. What we have done is developed an urban brand of 
ISP called Places of Color. The goal of the new service which is 
built on top of the American Online infrastructure is to be able to 
create core tendencies, which are training, distance learning, cer- 
tification, job placement and to surround that nucleus with the rel- 
evant content that African Americans, Hispanic, Native Americans, 
rural whites, the urban culture that transcends color can sort of 
embrace the youth and bring the relevance at a price point that 
they will feel comfortable with. 

Chairman Pitts. Mr. Miller, you mentioned that Web based in- 
ternship program that you have started. What has been the level 
of response to this? How many students have been placed in the 
internship? 

Mr. Miller. We haven’t placed any because we literally just 
rolled it out two weeks ago. We have commitments from companies 
to hire over 60 interns. We expect that number is going to grow. 
We are getting calls from potential applicants from potential em- 
ployers and from colleges and universities all over the country. So 
we expect to have this fully ready to roll out in about three to four 
weeks, and we expect to start placing interns this summer and into 
the fall. And again, these are all going to be opportunities for stu- 
dents to work in high tech companies, real jobs, not make work 
jobs, which we hope will encourage them to then become IT profes- 
sionals and enter the IT work force. 

Chairman Pitts. All right. And what role do you see Congress 
playing with this whole thing, like programs for digital opportunity 
initiative to continue to provide students with opportunities in the 
IT sector? 

Mr. Miller. I think the key is some of the legislation that has 
been considered to provide IT tax credit training for companies to 
provide training for workers is one thing that this committee could 
look at. Because many times companies, particularly smaller or 
medium size companies when they are looking whether they are 
going to spend their next dollar on IT training or not, particularly 
when you are talking about people who may not be ready to join 
the work force in three for four weeks but you are talking about 
a year or two or three they are reluctant. So, for example, there 
have been bills introduced in the House and Senate to provide IT 
tax credit training. 

I also commend to you the bill that Congresswoman Millender- 
McDonald referred to before, the H-1B bill because as part of that 
bill employers will pay a fee of $1,000 per employee which will gen- 
erate about $180 million in new nontaxpayer-funded training dol- 
lars which would go into regional skills training alliances. Again, 
much of that money can be focused on training minority students 
and others who have not traditionally been part of the work force. 
I think on the Senate version of the bill Senator Biden added an 
amendment which would direct some of the money into boys and 
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girls clubs in inner cities, particularly for training, reaching out to 
minority youth. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. That is our amendment for us there. 

Mr. Miller. So I think the high tech community sees this H-1B 
bill, the House and Senate version. There are differences but it is 
a win-win. Because we need temporarily the short term workers 
that this is going to provide the real training dollars. The key that 
I urge the subcommittee and the frustration we have had is that 
the money that has been going into the H-1B program for years 
frankly we think the Department of Labor has been very slow get- 
ting that money out there. It has been very unfortunate because we 
in the employer community naively hope by now we can come back 
to Congress and say look at all these minority workers that have 
been trained. Unfortunately, the Department of Labor has only 
given out about $12 million worth of grants in little dribs and 
drabs instead of pumping that money out there quickly because 
there are plenty of training opportunities out there and these stu- 
dents and the small and medium size employers frequently need 
tax breaks or subsidies to do that training. 

Chairman Pitts. All right. Ms. Steen, what kind of follow up 
does CPDC provide its students once they graduate from tech- 
nology programs? 

Ms. Steen. We follow them for a period of time as long as we 
are able to. Following them long term is not always possible be- 
cause people move and change jobs. But there is successful long 
term employment and to the extent that they are residents of 
Edgewood Terrace we definitely follow them. We provide them on- 
going support. We have a club, an alumni club that people can 
work with. Our job training now has expanded. We have worked 
through many of the people that needed job opportunities at Edge- 
wood Terrace and now 80 percent of our students who are from the 
surrounding community, it is a little more difficult to keep track 
of those folks on an ongoing basis. 

Chairman Pitts. Could you give us a little bit more detail on the 
educational partnership between CDC and Catholic and George 
Washington Universities? 

Ms. Steen. Catholic we have been partners with for a number 
of years. They are a nearby neighbor. We have reached out to them 
and worked with them in a number of their departments. The Met- 
ropolitan College, which is the college that provides something akin 
to continuing education, has been very aggressive with working 
with us. They have provided scholarships for anyone that grad- 
uates from our employment training classes. And they also teach 
at Edgewood Terrace in a program we call At Home on Campus in 
an effort to break down some of the barriers for people to go to col- 
lege. We have introduced college level courses at Edgewood Terrace 
that people will take the first class in that course and then go on 
and take the rest of classes at Catholic University. Georgetown — 
George Washington I think you asked about, I will tell you about 
both. George Washington has a department that has expertise in 
assessment that we found to be an extremely valuable tool in help- 
ing students identify the correct career path, to help students find 
out what their strengths are, how we should hone our curriculum 
to make it relevant so that we can improve skills and get them 
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placed in jobs that are meaningful to them, get their interest and 
that they can succeed at. 

Georgetown University is our newest partner and they will be 
studying Edgewood Terrace to document what has happened there. 
I am not sure I am going to get the name right, Culture Commu- 
nication and Technology I think is the name of the department. 
And they are interested to know what the impact of technology is 
on this community. And they will be assisting us with various 
parts of our Web site development as well. 

Chairman Pitts. Thank you very much. I see my time is up. Ms. 
Millender-McDonald. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ms. 
Steen, let’s see where do I get started here with all of these lines 
I have crossed over here. Let me first commend you and all of the 
young women who have come with you today who have excelled in 
your program and are now in jobs that are really not only creating 
their self-esteem but also paying them a livable wage. So I com- 
mend all three of you young ladies who are out there in the audi- 
ence today and keep pushing on. 

You talked about the thin clients. I think it is thin clients I saw 
here that I wanted you to expound a little bit more, “using a newer 
technology known as thin clients.” explain that to me. 

Ms. Steen. When we embarked on creating an electronic village, 
one of the issues that we grappled with was how were we going to 
be able to sustain this technology in 800 apartments. Desktop com- 
puters take a lot of care and feeding. And you can’t be knocking 
on someone’s door to go and correct something on the desktop. 
Children have access, unsupervised access to a computer and they 
can very quickly do some things to it that nobody knows what hap- 
pened. And so we were if we were going to be successful in having 
this technology continue and not just have a bunch of abandoned 
equipment in apartments, we needed to find a technology that we 
could manage remotely. And the thin client is the term that the in- 
dustry uses for what I call back to the future. It is like an old 
dumb terminal. It looks like an individual pizza box. There are 
more varieties of it coming out right now. There are all kinds of 
things that are coming out every day with different levels of use 
built. The particular one that we have allows us to — it has an em- 
bedded NT chip in it. And it — basically you log on, it is a little box 
you log on at your desktop, you have a monitor keyboard in this 
little pizza box. You log on and it sends signals to a server farm 
like the old mainframes but a server farm in a server room at 
Edgewood and then all of the software is loaded on that server 
farm in this remote location and it is administered, all the care and 
feeding of it happens in the server room. If we need to upgrade 
software, if we need to add a log on account, if we need to do any 
kind of administration for this system, we can do it remotely. So 
it is only when we have a hardware, a real hardware problem that 
we need to deal with anyone in their apartments. And by mini- 
mizing what that hardware can do in the apartments, we minimize 
how much we have to go back and forth. 

We had to look at the cost of operating the system. We are get- 
ting donations. We have Federal funding for various parts of this. 
The reality is we won’t survive more than a year unless we create 
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a sustainable environment. And all of that investment will dis- 
appear because there will be no one there to take care of it. And 
so this is aimed at being an interim step to bring technology into 
the home, to give people access and a way that they can use it for 
the first time, understand it, deal with it. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. But it is not going to be sustainable. 

Ms. Steen. That is what the thin client is meant to be. 

Mr. Miller. That is the point. The thick client is not sustainable 
because it costs so much money to maintain. 

Ms. Steen. The total cost of ownership in a thick client in a cor- 
poration, there are numbers anywhere from 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. The thin client will be sustainable. 

Ms. Steen. It is much, much more sustainable. Then the hope 
is that residents once they start using this technology will go on 
and buy their own computer. They will want to have more software 
than we will put on the network. They will want to customize 
things. They will have learned enough that they will want more. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. So if they want to expand to 
broadband or distance learning. 

Ms. Steen. Broadband is the pipeline coming in. At Edgewood 
Terrace we have a T— 1 line coming in and any of the committee’s 
other sources could be the broadband. The thin client is just — it is 
the hardware. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Okay, fine. Mr. Miller, you wanted 
to add to that. 

Mr. Miller. Just to point it out there is also a tremendous po- 
tential savings for schools. Even wealthy suburban schools end up 
with plenty of expensive PCs sitting in boxes because they don’t 
have the budget to buy — they have the budget to buy the PC but 
not to maintain it. Thin client, where most of the brains are based 
in one place then, it is more like your telephone or the brains are 
somewhere else and your telephone is just sitting there. You are 
depending on someone else to fix the software. It is the same idea. 
You have access to the information but you don’t maintain your 
own system. If you have a thick pipe you can watch television, you 
can do records, you could do anything you want. It is just you don’t 
have to worry about that PC. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. So why haven’t we introduced this 
to the educational world? 

Mr. Miller. Some companies are trying real hard. 

Mr. Dash. That is the next generation. 

Ms. Mitchell. It is 

Ms. Steen. It is new. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. This is why I had to get some more 
explanation because it was a new concept that I had not heard of 
either. 

Mr. Miller. We would be glad to arrange a demonstration for 
you. 

Chairman Pitts. Continue. Please respond. 

Mr. Dash. There is a little bit of precaution that needs to be 
taken when you talk about the thin client machine. I have a 7- 
year-old — I actually have 3 children but the 7-year-old uses the PC 
every day when he comes home from school and uses the CD-ROM 
quite a bit to learn from and also likes to sit down and mess 
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around with the word processor and store his information to the 
PC in our house. When you are in a thin client environment and 
you are in what we call an ASP, which is the application service 
provider, instead of the ISP, which is kind of the evolution of the 
ASP, when you are in an ASP environment they are giving you the 
information, you give it back to them and they are storing it for 
you in what they call a digital closet. Well, unfortunately if they 
didn’t pay my 19-dollar bill that month my son couldn’t get his in- 
formation out of the closet because the closet would be locked be- 
cause the bill wasn’t paid. 

But those are some of the potential downsides of what needs to 
be looked at. I think local storage is an important issue in the 
household. But certainly in the school and as a next generation sec- 
ond, third, fourth machine in the household network computers 
and home based networks are definitely great ideas but I do think 
that local storage and local processing power is an important issue. 

Ms. Steen. Local storage is possible depending on the equipment 
that you purchased. Our equipment you can attach a hard drive. 
We have local storage at Edgewood Terrace. It is an issue. Also an 
issue is the operating system. We are using NT. And NT is not ter- 
ribly compatible. It is built for an office environment. It is not ter- 
ribly compatible with children’s software. And so we won’t be able 
to put on this network what we have in our computer learning cen- 
ter that are serving youth until a future generation of Windows 
comes out. 

Chairman Pitts. Ms. Bushkin, did you want to add. 

Ms. Bushkin. I think what you are going to see next is a leap- 
frogging to devices that are freed from and untethered from the 
PC. It will range from the television which will change dramati- 
cally the notion of using the Internet when it is in your home to 
the Palm Pilot or other handheld devices to having the ability to 
use the Internet or get messages or find information on your cell 
phone. I think we are going to see all of that change the way it 
will be important to make sure that no one is left behind again as 
the technology becomes so critical to the functioning of the econ- 
omy, and it will be easier to vote and do everything else. The im- 
perative for making sure that we bring everybody along will be- 
come even stronger. 

Mr. Dash. Can I make one more point. We are none of us rocket 
scientists. So. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Really. 

Mr. Dash. So while the technology is so impressive it is not com- 
plex. And I think that it is important that we start to teach the 
younger generations the underlying technology that is actually 
there and how this all works so that they can figure out for them- 
selves how to take advantage not just being a work force for but 
actually take advantage of and participate from an ownership per- 
spective in the next generation of technology. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I would like to propose to the chair- 
man and this committee that we perhaps convene a type of dem- 
onstration for perhaps some of the superintendents, whoever, 
around the country, however you see fit to do this, to bring forth 
this new technology and this new concept. Because after all we do 
want to continue to be on the cutting edge. 
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Chairman Pitts. That sounds like an excellent idea. We will talk 
to our staff about doing that. Let’s continue now with questioning, 
Ms. Tubbs Jones. 

Ms. Jones. First of all, I want to apologize to the panel for not 
having the opportunity to hear your testimony. I was a speaker at 
a Community Development Corporation conference that kind of ran 
behind schedule. So I had to get back here. But I am interested in 
the issues that you have raised and impressed with what I have 
heard in the last 5 to 7 minutes. 

I just want to raise with you that I am currently sponsoring — 
I know my staff person mentioned to me that you have been talk- 
ing about distance education before I came in. And I am actually 
sponsoring a piece of legislation called Greater Access to Distance 
Education. And the bill will establish orientation programs as part 
of funded distance education demonstration projects. And the rea- 
son I am sponsoring this piece of legislation is that many adults 
fail to complete a distance education course due to a lack of proper 
orientation in the package. They will get it, they will sit there and 
they will go oh, well, can’t complete this and go onto something 
else. In light of the fact that currently orientation programs are not 
required, I am proposing that that be a requirement if someone 
chooses to go through a distance education program. 

And I put that out there just to say I am not a rocket scientist 
either. I am not even close to knowing some of these things. My 
17-year-old is a lot better at it than I am. But I know that in order 
to bridge this digital divide we do have to provide opportunities for 
people to — even once they access it to figure out how they maneu- 
ver through the process. 

The other thing, the question I would ask and I am going to ask 
Mr. Dash only because I want to hear him talk and I don’t have 
anything written from him and I missed — to the reporter, is it pos- 
sible I could get Mr. Dash’s testimony typed up for me, please? 
Thank you. 

My question is, what do you propose in areas for — for example, 
I come from Ohio and a friend of mine just started — just ran for 
the Senate in Ohio. And he was in southern Ohio in an area where 
they don’t even have lines, their telephone lines are not such that 
they can even, even if they bought a computer hook themselves up 
to a line to access information. What do you see as happening in 
the future to be able if the telephone lines don’t get hooked up, 
what do we do for those folks? 

Mr. Dash. We were speaking about the next generation that is 
going on now, we were talking about things like AOL TV or the 
next generation broadband. Cable will become what they call a 
thick pipe for the Internet and for access and broadband environ- 
ment through cable modems and wireless technology. There is a 
Palm Pilot that is sitting here now that is untethered. 

Ms. Jones. I still have a 5. I haven’t gotten to 7. 

Mr. Dash. So everything will become actually untethered. So 
they have a great opportunity of talking about the digital oppor- 
tunity, they have a great opportunity to propel themselves ahead 
of the curve. 

Ms. Jones. How would you suggest that we get that message to 
the folks that you know that aren’t even at this level that don’t — 
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forget the infrastructure for the old method and get ready for the 
new one. 

Mr. Dash. I certainly don’t say forget the old infrastructure but 
in a situation like that, getting the message out was what we were 
talking about before was about creating relevance. I think that is 
the challenge from the business community. Therein lies the oppor- 
tunity. Whoever gets there first with the best messages wins. Who- 
ever gets there first with the most marketing dollars, chances are 
is going to win because nobody else is there now. So it is a great 
opportunity in doing that. So it is about creating relevance and 
putting faces on it that people can relate to and putting it in a com- 
mon sense perspective. Because I think technology, there has been 
a veil that has been placed on technology. And it is time for it to 
be lifted and for somebody to come out with a common sense ap- 
proach on how to use it and access it. 

Mr. Miller. It seems to me that one of the great groups of com- 
municators in the United States are our legislators, you and your 
434 colleagues here and the 100 members across the way. 

Ms. Jones. We are trying. 

Mr. Miller. You have the respect of your community. You are 
well known in your community. I assure you if you said you were 
going to go to your community, you wanted to do a series of town 
meetings and you wanted IT companies and people like Mr. Dash 
and Mr. Mills and others to come along and talk about the prod- 
ucts and services they could offer they would be there in a heart 
beat because it would be a time for them to talk about the good 
things they can do without wearing their pure marketing hat. Not 
that these companies don’t like to market too, but that is the op- 
portunity. That is why I keep using the phrase, Congresswoman 
Millender-McDonald, because it is an opportunity. 

I just did a major event with our companies in Japan with the 
Internet wireless access in Asia. Now we are talking about China, 
1.2 billion people, India 1 billion people. They are talking about 
wireless. They are not talking about phone lines. It is too late for 
the plain old copper or fiber. So these companies are excited about 
talking to these communities that you are referring to. But they 
could use your help in getting the message out. This is real stuff. 
It isn’t science fiction. This isn’t particularly expensive. We need to 
lift the veil, as Mr. Dash was suggesting. 

Ms. Bushkin. I also think the faster you can drive government 
services online and things that are compelling so that people feel 
that they are missing something if they are not online. So it is as 
valuable to them to have an Internet connection, whether it is on 
a PC or any other way as it is to have cable service or anything 
else in their home, that we need to make that a critical part of ev- 
eryday life so that people feel it is critical to their success and their 
children’s future success. 

I also want to come back to I think the long term goal for every- 
one is that there should be Internet access in every home. I mean 
that would be the vision that we would all share. I think the first 
step has got to be in every community and we make sure there is 
access for every child. If the homework assignment is given that re- 
quires use of the Internet not every child can go home and find a 
computer or do the homework but there certainly needs to be one 
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at the community center, at the library, at the boys and girls club 
or the school needs to be kept open late so kids can use it. Once 
kids are learning how to use the technology they will drag the par- 
ents in. This is the experience we are seeing in all the PowerUp 
centers, the kids get turned on. It lowers the fear factor of the par- 
ents and they are coming along and learning it as well. So we are 
getting the intergenerational benefits. But I think we need to see 
this as a two-phase process. We have to go for community access 
first with the goal as all the technologies change of putting this in 
every single home. 

Ms. Jones. I want to give Mr. Mills an opportunity to respond. 

Mr. Mills. I would like to add when we launched BET.com one 
of our marketing efforts in addition to all the online and off-line 
marketing was actually to go out and interface with people directly, 
do all the people expos, do all the events and really reach out grass 
roots. What we found was there was a tremendous response among 
the African American population. If you go to a people’s expo you 
really meet the people. You have parents and you would have chil- 
dren and they would interact with the large displays that we had 
and all the computers that we had up and the parents would re- 
spond we really want this, we really like the product, but we are 
a little mystified about how we go from zero to having this product 
in our house. We are not sure exactly which ISP we should use. 
We don’t necessarily have a good friend to call who can recommend 
this. Help me understand how I should approach this process. 

That is part of what drove BET.com to decide that what we 
should do is build a bundled PC-ISP, BET brand of package and 
sell it directly to our consumers. Because what we have discovered 
is that our brand, given the strength of it and particularly the resi- 
dence of our brand with an urban audience, gives us the ability to 
communicate to this audience that we built a package just for you. 
We understand you, you understand us. We have been here for 20 
years. We built something specifically for you. We will get into your 
home and help you get online. Not just for us but help you access 
all the things you find valuable in the Internet space. 

Ms. Jones. Thank you very much. Now Mr. Dash, one last re- 
quest. You have to give me an autograph to take to my 17-year- 
old. He knows about you. All right. 

Thanks. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I have missed something here. Show 
you how far behind I am. 

Chairman Pitts. We are going to do one more round. All the wit- 
nesses have to leave by 4:00, I understand, so we will do one more 
round. 

Mr. Mills, in your testimony you mentioned a dearth of informa- 
tion technology advertisements aimed at minority groups. What 
has BET.com taken, what steps have you taken to publicize your 
services and what does your Web site provide that has been miss- 
ing from the Internet before its launch? 

Mr. Mills. When I say dearth it is not just with respect to the 
African American Web sites that are online, but if you look back 
6 months ago very few Internet companies, whether African Amer- 
ican or general marketed Internet companies, were specifically buy- 
ing African American media to communicate the value proposition 
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of their online services to our community. At the end of the day ad- 
vertising is about generating awareness, generating trial. If you 
don’t market to our community in a way that is relevant to our 
community you won’t achieve the awareness and trial required to 
get overall adoption of these services. 

When we announced the creation of BET.com we noticed vir- 
tually no targeted marketing of online service to African Ameri- 
cans. Six months went by. You now have all of the national radio 
shows, whether it is the Tom Joyner show or the Donny Simpson 
show, all of those shows now have dot com sponsors. You have 
now — even on our cable network we have a proliferation of dot com 
advertisers actively buying our media to provide culturally relevant 
messages to our audience about the value proposition of the Inter- 
net. 

So it is not so much that it is a moral responsibility of these com- 
panies to communicate the value proposition to our audience but 
instead that they now have kind of an enlightened self-interest 
which is positive, and enlightened self-interest recognizing African 
Americans are projected to be such an incredibly fast growing pop- 
ulation that there really is an opportunity to serve that community 
online. 

What we have done is say let’s put the most marketing money 
that has ever been applied against an African American product for 
the African American audience. We spend between $8 ¥2 to $10 mil- 
lion to market BET.com. We do that using our own cable networks. 
We use other people’s cable networks. We buy general market 
media. We bought radio all over the country, we bought prints and 
we bought the full universe of African American print. We own five 
magazines ourselves but in addition we bought everybody else’s. 
We bought Ebony, Essence, Jet, XXL, Vibe, Source, Spin, Blaze, so 
we are basically — our mantra is that we are the African American 
Visa. We are everywhere African Americans want to be. We think 
that is important but we have gone one step further and said it is 
not just about communicating a very self-serving message about 
the value proposition of BET.com. We really have a broader per- 
spective, which is about communicating the value and the impor- 
tance of the Internet to the African American community. 

So our Chairman Bob Johnson has actually reached out to a 
number of celebrities in the African American space and said I am 
willing to dedicate time on my cable network to generate a message 
to communicate the importance of this medium to the African 
American community. And we think by doing that, by having indi- 
viduals who have stature in our community and who are consid- 
ered school or sexy in our community say that that is an important 
place for everyone to be, the Internet overall, that will really sub- 
stantially affect the amount of traffic and utilization. 

Mr. Miller. Just another piece of jargon is called a vertical por- 
tal. The whole idea of people coming to the Internet and of course 
22 million subscribers go to AOL. That is the biggest by far. But 
this whole question of whether people want to go to a generic Web 
site where there is lots of information or whether they want to go 
to something that is more specific to them, however they identify 
themselves if they identify themselves as New Yorkers, if they 
identified themselves as African Americans, if they identified them- 
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selves as Southerners, so what you have seen created are these 
vertical portals where they are specialized in one particular seg- 
ment of society and they hope that they attract people who just 
identify with that group. They might identify themselves as bridge 
players. So as that happens then the whole marketing model 
changes too. Because you can’t just market to generic magazines if 
you are going to say my target market is only Hispanic Americans, 
or primarily Hispanic Americans or primarily black Americans. 

I think what Mr. Mills is reflecting in particular in the African 
American community is in fact happening with a lot more commu- 
nities because you are develop a lot more of these vertical portals 
and they have to reach out through these other mass market publi- 
cations, cable, television, others to advertise to get people to come 
to their vertical portals. 

Chairman Pitts. Ms. Bushkin, we have heard the lack of Inter- 
net content geared towards minority users. What level of minority 
participation do you have within AOL’s communities? 

Ms. Bushkin. We don’t keep track of that information about our 
subscribers or our members. But I can tell you that we have some 
African American communities that are very active on AOL. We 
have an organization called Black Voices. We are very excited with 
the new partnership with DME, Places of Color, which we think 
will not just reach out to the communities of African Americans on- 
line but help bring new members online as well. 

I think what everybody has said already about this as this being 
the fastest growing market is absolutely true, and that we need to 
be creative about the way we reach out to finding those people and 
giving people of different backgrounds, different interests and dif- 
ferent educational abilities new reasons to come online. I think 
that is going to be the focus going forward as everyone reaches out 
to provide more compelling reasons to use the Internet medium. 

The first, if you look at the way the Internet adoption rates have 
progressed over the past 10 years and it has been truly phe- 
nomenal, as Harris pointed out, it started with the hobbyists and 
the people for whom this was a tool and then we moved into people 
who were excited about using this perhaps for a business or a job 
and we are just now beginning to touch and tap the mainstream. 
But we have only begun. Only about 35 percent of the country now 
is online. But when we study the people who have been online for 
say 3 years versus 1 year what we are seeing is phenomenal inte- 
gration into their lives in that they move very quickly from using 
it one hour a month to one hour a week to one hour a day. It be- 
comes critical to the way that they do everything from shopping to 
school to communication. 

The biggest gap in the digital divide right now is interestingly 
single mothers. I can’t think of a group that needs the Internet 
more in terms of being able to shop 24 hours a day at home. We 
think it will offer tremendous benefits to people who are disabled. 
So we think we are just at the point where we are beginning to 
reach that group. And an organization like AOL is as committed 
to reaching out to them as we are bringing that first wave of main- 
stream consumers online. 
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Chairman Pitts. Finally, we have had a suggestion for a dem- 
onstration here. I saw, Mr. Miller, you pull out a Palm Pilot. Did 
that have an antenna on it? Can you access the Internet with that? 

Mr. Miller. I can send e-mail messages from this. I can 
download news clips from this. I can download stock quotes from 
this. I can tell you where Starbucks is. I can order from Ama- 
zon.com online from this little itty-bitty thing. That is all available. 
I can find the names of my local elected officials using this. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Uh-oh. 

Mr. Miller. I can trade stocks using this online without going 
anywhere near my PC. I keep my schedule and phone numbers. All 
these other things I can do online. 

Chairman Pitts. We will pursue having a demonstration for the 
members. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me 
first go back to Mr. Mills and, Mr. Mills, I am so happy that BET 
has been a pioneer in reaching out to the African American com- 
munity in bringing these types of programs and this type of inno- 
vation to our community. Just want you to continue to reach out 
and do what you must do. However, I must say that e-commerce 
is one that you didn’t mention. I would like to suggest to you that 
you do look into e-commerce. Especially Ms. Bushkin who spoke of 
the fact that single parents, which are number one and leading up 
heads of households do have this type of access to the Internet. 
And everyone looks to BET for doing all of those things that must 
be done, especially African Americans. I certainly would like to 
suggest that to you. 

I would like your people expo. I would suggest that you do that 
in some of the major metropolitan areas and come to my district 
first. I have suggested it, so come first. It doesn’t have to be in a 
large venue because a people’s expo is just what we are talking 
about is getting people interested in this. So I like that concept. So 
do connect with me on that. 

Ms. Bushkin, your presentation was very thought provoking. I 
applaud AOL for the work that they do. PowerUp, we had a meet- 
ing among groups of high tech folks just last week. I was privy to 
hearing more about PowerUp. We applaud you on your efforts. 
What I want to know is whether you have 250 centers in various 
locations. I don’t think you have one in my district. 

Ms. Bushkin. Not yet. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. She is a very astute woman. She 
said not yet; she didn’t say no but not yet. How do you identify 
these centers and what is the criteria for those centers being placed 
wherever they are? 

Ms. Bushkin. We actually have four up and running but we are 
aiming to have 250 by the end of the year. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. So I am still in the running. Okay. 
Fine. 

Ms. Bushkin. What makes a success — where is the other one? 
Cleveland. There are a couple things that would make a very suc- 
cessful center. We have tried not to reinvent the wheel or start 
from scratch. So where there is a boys and girls club or YMCA or 
another center in the community, this could be the public housing 
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project where already we think that there is a nucleus of people 
gathering that is number one for us. And we like to partner with 
organizations that are already serving the community that way. 

Second, another key part for us is having some local sponsors 
who are committed to helping the community and who will help us 
bring in Vista volunteers, because we don’t think a center that just 
has computers alone is enough. It is very important to have caring 
adults teaching the kids how to use the Internet, guiding them to 
find the right information and teaching them to find the informa- 
tion online that will give them the skills that they need. 

Third, we are working with Gateway and a number of other pro- 
viders to make sure that we can bring computers into centers that 
don’t have them as well as some telecommunications companies to 
do the wiring. 

Fourth, we simply look for communities that have the greatest 
need. So we are broadly and widely looking around. We have three 
centers in this area and we would be happy to show you what is 
working with them. Steve Case just visited Blue High School with 
President Clinton three weeks ago where a new center is going on. 
We have one in Southern Ridge in Anacostia, one in Gum Springs 
in Alexandria. We are learning each time about what would be a 
successful one. But certainly Watts would be a good place for us 
to locate. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. We certainly look forward to your 
coming there the next time. 

Mr. Miller, you were so energetic in your presentation so I will 
tell you although I don’t want to — I am not going to scold you as 
much as I would like you’re telling us to forget this digital divide 
and go to digital opportunity. I do agree with you we will say in 
order to change from the digital divide we must look at it in digital 
opportunity fashion. 

The IT workers, we have need education. Bottom line. I mean, 
you cannot have IT workers, you cannot have interns in all of this 
unless you educate folks and you cannot educate them if you don’t 
have access to these computers in the schools that will engage 
them in the training to be skillful enough to move on into the in- 
ternship program that you speak about. 

Am I correct on that? 

Mr. Miller. At least students who don’t have algebra through 
their K through 12 education, the chances of them becoming a suc- 
cessful computer programmer are not very good. So there are other 
jobs they can do as IT workers, but if they can’t at least get 
through those basic math and science courses in their K through 
12 education then the chances of their post-education leading them 
to become an IT worker and doing the wonderful things that these 
people back here behind us have done, gets to be very difficult, not 
impossible but much more difficult. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I agree with you. To finish up my 
questions — rather, just a comment. I talk with a lot of the HBCU 
presidents and indeed the Ph.D. Programs are really falling behind 
in those schools. And you speak of the very minuscule fewer people 
who are into the Ph.D. Programs in computer science. That is 
something that hopefully you can talk to me later about or what- 
ever your suggestion is as to how we get folks in tune with that. 
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Because if they don’t have the training at all from the K-12 and 
don’t have it in an internship program mode then they are not apt 
to go to a Ph.D. Program in computer science. 

Mr. Miller. One of the things that is absolutely critical as to 
what Congress can do, funding fully or maybe even going beyond 
the administration’s request for additional research and develop- 
ment money in the IT field, the Congress has committed the last 
few years a lot more money to medical research but there is a huge 
role based on the President’s Information Technology Advisory 
Committee for more Federal funding to universities for IT research. 
Even that has a spillover effect. Because when you fund those uni- 
versity faculty then they need graduate students, which means 
they create fellowships so then they attract more students to then 
stay on. So a lot of it is a spill-down effect. 

So I would commend to you what is in the President Clinton’s 
budget to look at that for additional funding for IT research. It will 
create the new technologies that will make access simpler. As Ms. 
Bushkin said in her opening statement, we are just at the dawn 
of this Internet age. We are still in the earliest days of this Inter- 
net age, and this reach and development, a lot of which is being 
done by private industry but a lot of it can be done by academic 
institutions by government also. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Let me again commend you for this 
hearing. It has been most informative and you have really just out- 
lined a great group of outstanding experts. I also want to say I re- 
gret that Politicallyblack.com could not be here so they have a 
statement for the record they would like to submit for the record. 

Chairman Pitts. Ms. Tubbs Jones. 

Ms. Jones. In light of the time I am going to forego any further 
questioning. I do have a statement that I would like to submit for 
the record personally. I want to thank each and every one of you 
for coming to our Empowerment Subcommittee and commend to 
you as part of the President’s proposed budget the new market ini- 
tiatives that you would consider the new markets that he is trying 
to go into and perhaps we can take this as a digital opportunity, 
Mr. Miller, and use the new market initiatives. Because it would 
be a great opportunity to go into underserved communities with 
dollars to be able to go in there in terms of equity. It would be just 
an exciting thing for many of you to take up that opportunity and 
go into some of these neighborhoods. Again I would like to com- 
mend you for your presentations. Apologize for not being here at 
the beginning. 

Chairman Pitts. Thank you. Without objection, we will end your 
comments. We will leave the record open for 5 legislative days for 
anyone who would like to add statements or any responses from 
our witnesses. I would like to say this has been an excellence panel 
today. We received some wonderful information, excellent rec- 
ommendations, and the subcommittee will act accordingly. 

The time of 4:00 having arrived, the hearing is adjourned. Thank 
you. 

[Whereupon, at 4:02 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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House Committee on Small Business 
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"Bridging The Technological Gap: 

Initiatives To Combat The Digital Divide" 

March 28, 2000 

Opening Statement of Chairman Joseph R. Pitts 

Ladies and gentlemen, thank you for joining me and the distinguished 
ranking member, Ms. Millender-McDonald, today to discuss private 
sector initiatives that are in place to help bridge the "digital divide" - the 
disparity between use of the Internet among the rich and the poor. This 
is the second hearing that this Subcommittee is holding on this topic. 
The first hearing, held last July, discussed the findings of the National 
Telecommunications and Information Administration’s report, Falling 
Through the Net, which defined the term the digital divide. 

Since the release of this report, there have been many initiatives from 
the private sector and government that have been proposeo and 
implemented to help combat the digital divide. Indeed, the White House 
has proposed $2 billion in tax incentives and $380 million in new 
spending in the fiscal year 2001 budget to expand use of computers 
and training for teachers in computer-related skills. I believe that before 
this Congress considers any new government spending or programs, it 
is imperative that we examine the methods that are already in place to 
expand the technological reach of this nation’s poorest citizens. To that 
end, this Subcommittee has convened this distinguished panel of 
witnesses to receive their wisdom and to hear their experiences on 
achieving technological awareness and access for all. 

Since the vanquishing of the dreaded "Y2K" bug, the digital divide has 
become the new perilous buzzword in the information technology 
sector. In fact, the term digital divide encompasses more than a 
technology gap between Americans at the highest and lowest income 
levels. The NTIA study revealed that those living in urban areas were 
more likely to be online than Americans living in rural areas, and that 
white households were more than twice as likely to have Internet 
access as black or Hispanic households. 

The digital divide is not just an American phenomenon. Italy recently 
announced a plan that would offer ninth-grade students computers at a 
40 percent discount to encourage them to use the Internet. Additionally, 
Venezuela is considering the introduction of prepaid cards to allow 
inexpensive Internet access at special community centers as part of a 
campaign to popularize the Web. 

One of the overlooked issues in the national debate of the digital divide 
is the state of disrepair of the schools that are being targeted for new 
computers and upgraded technology. Many students that suffer from a 
lack of access to technology also suffer from being exposed to 
underachieving schools, poorly trained teachers, and neglect from 
school board bureaucracies that become virtual economic black holes. 
Unless teachers are properly trained and schools are held accountable 
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for using their new-found technology in ways that advance the 
academic progress of their students, the introduction of new technology 
into these classrooms will not help solve most of these students’ 
underlying academic deficiencies. Indeed, a recently released report by 
the Children’s Partnership pointed out that the Internet is virtually 
useless for the estimated 44 million Americans who read below the 
average literacy level. 

The good news, though, is that there are many private sector initiatives 
that are poised to close the digital divide. Companies such as Microsoft, 
3Com, and Sun Microsystems are donating software, hardware, and 
Internet access to students in underserved neighborhoods. Today’s 
panel represents a broad cross-section of the types of programs that I 
believe will help narrow the digital divide. Dale Mitchell, Executive 
Director of the Delaware Valley Grantmakers, from my home state of 
Pennsylvania, will testify about her organization’s efforts to partner 
nonprofit organizations and philanthropic institutions; Leslie Steen, 
President of the Community Preservation and Development 
Corporation, will speak about her organization’s community technology 
center and its efforts to completely wire its 800-unit housing 
development. Darien Dash, CEO of DME Interactive Holdings, Inc., the 
first-ever publicly traded, black-owned Internet company, will discuss 
his tenure as technology chair for School District 5 in Harlem, NY; 

Harris Miller, President of the Information Technology Association of 
America, will testify about the ITAA's Digital Opportunity Initiative which 
provides internship programs in the information technology field for 
minority students; and Katherine Bushkin, Senior Vice President and 
Chief Communications Officer at America Online, will testify about her 
company’s efforts to bridge the digital divide through the works of the 
AOL Foundation. 

I look forward to the enlightening testimony of our panel and I thank you 
all for your willingness to testify before this Subcommittee. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPOWERMENT OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
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STRATEGIES TO BRIDGE THE DIGITAL DIVIDE 

TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY DALE MITCHELL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
DELAWARE VALLEY GRANTMAKERS 


Delaware Valley Grantmakers (DVG), one of 29 regional associations of grantmakers, is a 
membership organization comprised of private and community foundations, charitable 
trusts, grantmaking public charities, corporate giving programs and individual 
philanthropists in southeastern Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey and Delaware. Its 
mission is to promote effective and responsible philanthropy, corporate social investment, 
and community involvement by acting as a clearinghouse of information; strengthening 
cooperation among funders and grantees; informing and educating grantmakers, recipients 
of grants, public policy makers and the broader community about social responsibility and 
philanthropy; developing and encouraging community leadership; and working to foster 
the culture of giving and to increase philanthropic resources. The organization takes an 
active role in addressing a range of issues, including community needs, effective decision 
making, and public policies that concern philanthropy. 

DVG leads one of 1 8 coalitions from around the country who received funds from New 
Ventures in Philanthropy to launch and support strategies to increase giving in their 
regions. DVG’s initiative is reaching out to the region’s entrepreneurs and rapidly 
emerging growth businesses, particularly the information technology and e-commerce 
industries to inspire and engage them in giving back to their communities through both 
long-term financial support and volunteer assistance. Rather than encouraging this 
constituency to embrace philanthropy in general, the coalition is working to engage them 
in solving a real problem and utilize the talents that have made them successful in their 
businesses. Through focus groups conducted with these industry leaders it was determined 
that many feel that they have a moral obligation to ensure that all individuals and 
communities have access to technology and that they are provided with the tools and 
knowledge to enable them to compete and share in the new economy.. These industry 
leaders also believe that developing and implementing strategies to bridge the digital 
divide are in their own best self-interests, and see social investment as a way to apply their 
entrepreneurial skills in a different arena. 

The Eastern Technology Council’s database indicates that there are more than 15,000 
technology firms in the region, and that e-commerce alone was responsible for the creation 
of more than $14 billion of market capital in 1999. Obviously the region has the potential 
to bridge the digital divide through both the intellectual and financial capital of these 
industries. 
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Based on the theory, held by many, that the most effective solutions to social ills must 
come from those closest to the problems, DVG is developing and implementing strategies 
to foster cooperation and partnerships between the region’s nonprofit organizations, 
philanthropic institutions, corporations, the public sector at the federal, state and local 
levels, and these rapidly emerging IT businesses to bridge the digital divide. We will 
encourage effective and creative new strategies, leverage resources, and work to 
strengthen and replicate the many initiatives that are already underway in the region. 

These initiatives include, but are not limited to: 

. The Free Library of Philadelphia Bits & Bytes Project, funded by the William Penn 
Foundation, which conducts computer clubs where children and teens learn how a 
computer works, basic computing vocabulary, keyboard skills, research on the World 
Wide Web, etc. The project also helps children, teens, parents, teachers and childcare 
providers learn to use new technologies to access information and enhance learning. 

. A project with the School District of Lancaster, PA funded by the recently created 
Lancaster Osteopathic Health Foundation and another local foundation, which will 
provide school principals and administrators with access to technology to keep them on 
the cutting edge of child health and wellness developments. 

. The Pennsylvania Department of Community and Economic Development is seeking to 
match the state’s $3 million investment to continue the initiative to have internet capacity 
in licensed childcare centers throughout the Commonwealth . 

. Based on surveys of youth in selected neighborhoods of Philadelphia, which indicated 
activities of greatest interest were computer clubs, a collaboration of community groups, 
foundations, corporations, the city’s Department ofRecreation, the School District and 
others are establishing Technology Resource and Research Centers to provide resident 
youth, ages 6-16 with access to technology by collectively increasing the capacity of 
existing after-school projects that are currently exposing program participants to 
technology. 

. CIGNA Corporation funded the computer learning centers at elementary and high 
schools in Philadelphia and the Hartford, Connecticut project “Technology Training for 
Integrating Math and Enhancing Science,” designed to expand and increase the use of 
computers in the areas of math and science. 

. The IBM Corporation’s “We’ve Narrowed the Digital Divide - You Can Too,” 
showcasing the success of the IBM/United Way “Teaming for Technology and KidSmart” 
initiative, which provides early literacy tools to children 3 to 6 years of age. The hope is to 
replicate this model to enhance the capacity of nonprofits to utilize technology more 
effectively to meet community needs and to provide technology access and training to 
economically disadvantaged citizens. 
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. IBM’s Global Reinventing Education Initiative working with School Districts, States and 
Ministries of Education to provide technology solutions and tools to children and teachers. 
In Philadelphia the Reinventing Education model program for teachers focuses on 
effective use of technology integrated into the curriculum and voice recognition 
technology for special needs students and those who have English as a second language. 

. Through funding provided by the Howard Heinz Endowment, the Pennsylvania 
Humanities Council will offer programs on “Technology and Community” at ten sites in 
southwestern Pennsylvania. Programs will include both face-to-face and “virtual” 
discussions on the ways that information technologies are changing society. 
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On March 28, 2000 

Good afternoon. Mr. Chairman and Subcommittee members, I want to thank you for this 
opportunity to appear before the subcommittee to offer the views of the Community 
Preservation and Development Corporation on the digital divide. You are to be 
congratulated for having the forethought to convene this hearing and investigate the 
issues surrounding the growth and importance of technology and access to this powerful 
tool by citizens with lower economic means. 

As the President of Community Preservation and Development Corporation, also known 
as CPDC, I head an organization that has been actively bridging the digital divide for 
four and a half years in seven low-income communities. CPDC works to revitalize 
communities by providing affordable housing and connecting people with resources and 
with their neighbors to enable those communities to be strong, self-reliant, and 
sustainable. 

I don’t have to tell you about the reports— like the Department of Commerce’s “Falling 
Through the Net”— that show how the gap is widening between those who have access 
to the nation’s resources and those who do not, and how the lack of access to 
technology can have devastating economic effects. I also don’t need to tell this audience 
about the negative impact welfare has had on our citizens. 

What I do want to call to your attention is how a real community is embodying the power, 
speed, and what is rapidly becoming a basic need, of technology. What I do want to 
emphasize is the need for all of us to make a conscious effort to help prevent citizens 
from “falling through the net” — not tomorrow, but today. 

Technology is the force that is driving our economic expansion and reshaping how the 
world conducts business. Employment opportunities at all levels are unprecendented. 
Basic technology skills - word processing, spreadsheet, database - are a basic 
requirement for a rapidly increasing number of jobs. And, the challenge, good pay, and 
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creativity of technology jobs, such as web design, can harness and channel the energies 
of our inner city youth. 

Edgewood Terrace in Northeast Washington, DC, offers a prime example of how CPDC 
and a community work together to implement the goal of revitalization. In 1995, CPDC 
received a request for jobs from the residents of Edgewood Terrace, then a development 
of 884 HUD-subsidized apartments that were seriously deteriorated and subject to 
significant criminal activity and economic depression. Among households there in 1995, 
at least 91% earned less than $25,000 per year (the average was $7,000), 22% lived 
below the poverty level, and 45% received welfare. Among individuals, 41% had not 
received a high school diploma or GED and 47% were unemployed. Census data show 
that 18% of the births in the community were to mothers below the age of 20, 75% of the 
births were out of wedlock, and 64% were without prenatal care. Eighty percent of the 
young people under age 18 were being raised in single-parent households. There were 
38 violent crimes per 1,000 persons reported, compared to the average of 25 per 1,000 
for the District of Columbia. 

This is a picture of a community needing solutions. To find that solution, CPDC turned to 
technology. In 1995, it was clear that the jobs of the future would be in technology, so we 
set out to bring that resource to Edgewood Terrace. Also, when we graduated our first 
job-training class we gained, for the first time, a real appreciation of how powerful 
technology could be as a redevelopment tool. Our approach to revitalizing this 
community combined a substantial rehabilitation of the physical structures with the 
community-building programs centered on the use of technology. This has produced 
both safe and attractive housing appealing to people of all incomes and an engaged and 
civic-minded community. 

With us today is Bridget McLaurin, a graduate of our first class. Today, after several jobs 
and promotions, Bridget works for National Geographic.com on the web development 
team, earning over $30,000, and she is a junior at Catholic University. One after another, 
her aunt and cousin also have graduated to successful employment from our classes. 
Bridget, her family, and her neighbors have recognized what technology can do for 
them. 
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Technology provides them with the opportunity to leapfrog numerous obstacles and join 
the economic mainstream of the 21 st century. Today, our average graduate earns 
$23,000 upon graduation and is prepared to succeed with a career plan, hard skills, the 
right attitude and appearance, and an understanding of what it takes to make it. The 
availability of technology has motivated the residents of this community and its 
surrounding neighborhood to over-fill our four computer classrooms. The technology is a 
drawing card like none we have ever seen. The people know what it can do for them and 
they want it. 

Beyond the skill training that CPDC provides, Edgewood Terrace is being turned into an 
electronic village. Our goal is to wire all of the apartments for access to a community 
network, community web site, and high-speed access to the internet. Using a newer 
technology, known as “thin clients," we have created a manageable and sustainable 
community network giving all apartments use of a full range of Microsoft software without 
the headaches of daily care and feeding of computers in apartments. 

CPDC has been able to make all of this technology available through the efforts of 
numerous partnerships. This all started when the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development gave us the critical seed money and created the outstanding 
Neighborhood Networks program. Microsoft followed with a meaningful relationship to 
help us access more resources and, of course, its software for everyone. Netier donated 
thin clients. Data General donated servers. Data Transit gave time and expertise in 
integration and support. Our educational partners include Catholic University of America, 
which teaches part of our career enhancement programs and provides our graduates 
with college scholarships; Bell Atlantic, which sponsors one of the technology 
employment programs; George Washington University, which provides interns in career 
assessment and evaluation; Morino Institute, which is teaching us how to use the 
internet to effectively grow children's minds; and corporate leaders on our Advisory 
Board, such as Fannie Mae, Edelman Public Relations, and Bell Atlantic. And now, the 
Department of Commerce's National Telecommunication Information Administration’s 
Technology Opportunities Program is enabling the extension of the community network 
to the rest of the apartments to serve the needs of the residents, who are clamoring for 
access to the resource. 
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Koenie Carter, who is also with us today, graduated from our employment program and 
entered college after overcoming many obstacles common to people in disadvantaged 
neighborhoods and working at several menial jobs. Koenie represents the win-win 
relationship between CPDC and its business partners. Koenie has tripled her income 
working for the biomedical division of Catholic University. 

In concert with enabling employment, it is important to recognize that this technology is 
being used as a “community-building” tool. This is not just about access. Access is the 
tool given to people. Strong, economically vibrant communities are the result of what 
they do with it. Mr. Chairman, it has been a long road to “bridging the digital divide” at 
Edgewood Terrace. But we will continue to expand this model. Why? Because, as 
Jonathan Alter of Newsweek put it, “The computer is not a deus ex-machina-a god that 
can fix every social injustice. Access to technology won’t by itself level the playing field: if 
you wire them, they won’t necessarily prosper.” You have got to facilitate the 
possibilities. CPDC is doing just that with the Edgewood residents’ Technology Advisory 
Board (e-Tab). 

Also with us today is Patricia Fisher, an active member of e-Tab and one of our newest 
graduates of the employment program. She is a single mother with a 5-year-old son. 
She has been on and off public assistance, and her last job before entering our 
employment program was at Starbucks. Pat graduated, took a term contract job with a 
business and policy research firm and now has three job offers. And best of all, Pat 
moved to Edgewood Terrace to be a part of the electronic village and join e-Tab. 

To use the resource called “access," e-Tab and CPDC are in the process of building a 
web site to serve the needs of the community-a chat room for the teens to talk about 
self-esteem and relationship issues, a community bulletin board for notices of meetings, 
a portal to educational web sites for the children, health screening for the seniors, and 
whatever else the community determines are worthwhile endeavors. 

To make this happen, a governance structure is evolving within the community. People 
come to meetings to discuss how the community network should be deployed. They 
have formed committees and have established rules of conduct for use of the network. 
They are teaching each other how to use the technology. We do not have a help desk — 
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the residents are their own help desk. They are creating relationships with their 
neighbors where none existed before. 

In short, they are relying on each other, not on CPDC or the government. 

Small businesses are starting to develop around the technology. Some are going on to 
obtain higher level technical skills. We hope to start a small technology business using 
the skills obtained through the training, use, and management of this infrastructure. 
Technology is the tool that can address many of the social issues facing our 
disadvantaged communities. 

One can read every day about technology companies looking abroad for people with the 
skills to meet their labor demands. Well, right here in your own backyard, 150 persons 
are graduating with the skills to build those new careers. But, they have to — and they 
do — conduct job searches for weeks before securing opportunities. I urge you to be a 
catalyst to encourage the “Silicon Valleys” of America to invest in our cities, our 
underserved citizens, our community-based organizations that can fill the void and give 
the nation a return on its investment that has not been seen before. 

Technology is radically changing the social landscape of Edgewood Terrace. If CPDC 
can find the financial means, we intend to replicate this model to turn other depressed 
communities into vibrant, self-reliant centers of economic activity. In three years, the 
electronic village at Edgewood Terrace will be the click heard 'round the world. 

Community Preservation and Development Corporation 

5513 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 250 

Washington, DC 20015 

202.895.8900 

202.895.8805 fax 

www.cpdc.org 

www.edgewoodterrace.org 

Please see the web site of our partner, Morino Institute at: 
www.morino.org/bridgingdigitaldivide 
www.morino.org/vdcpilotoverview 
ww w.morin.org/PREPSPEECH 
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EDGEWOOD TERRACE 


An Introduction 


Community Preservation and Development 
Corporation (CPDC), a 501(c)(3) corporation, was 
formed to create and preserve financially sound, 
socially responsible affordable housing that is linked 
with on-site community sen/ice programs, in which the 
residents participate to strengthen their communities 
and increase their opportunities for individual growth. 


E dgewood Terrace is an apartment complex, located 
just north of the Metro station at 4 th and Rhode Island 
Avenue, N.E. and south of Catholic University in Ward 
5 of Washington, D.C. In 1995 at Edgewood Terrace, 
22% of the individuals and families lived below the poverty 
level; 45% of households received welfare; 91% earned 
less than $25, 000/year; 41% had not received their high 
school diploma or a General Equivalency Degree; and, 
47% of the non-seniors were unemployed. Health 
conditions in US Census tract 92.4 revealed that 18% of 
the births were to mothers below the age of 20 and that 
64% of the births were without prenatal care. Additionally, 
75% of the births were out of wedlock. Eighty percent of 
the young people under age 18 were being raised in 
single parent households. There were 38 violent crimes 
reported per 1000 persons in Census Tract 92.4, 
compared to the average of 25 per 1000 for the District of 
Columbia. Clearly, the statistics of Ward 5, and in 
particular Edgewood Terrace, revealed the needs of its 
residents to be tremendous. 


Overview Of The Property 


E dgewood Terrace is a 16-acre site with 884 units. The 
complex was developed in 1971 as a model 
community designed to meet the housing and service 
needs of low- and moderate-income individuals, families, 
and the elderly. 

Edgewood Terrace is owned by three separate owners 
and is known as Edgewood Terrace I, II and III. The 
development includes three high-rise buildings, which 
house efficiencies, one-, two- and three-bedroom units. 
The complex also includes 9 garden apartment buildings, 
which house 72 four-bedroom units and 42 three-bedroom 
units. Over the years, the ownership and management of 
the complex have changed. 

The neighborhood surrounding the Edgewood Terrace 
complex is a mix of single-family homes and small rental 
apartment buildings. Amenities in the community include 
the Rhode Island Avenue Shopping Center, which houses 


a Safeway grocery store, an Ames department store, a CVS 
drug store and a host of other small clothing, food and 
specialty stores. This shopping center forms the 
neighborhood's southern border. Catholic University of 
America (CUA), Trinity College and The National Shrine are 
the northern border. A significant resource in the community 
is a nearby Metro subway station that provides a crucial 
transportation link for all neighborhood residents. 

The Vision: Community Building 

E dgewood Terrace represented an opportunity to revitalize 
an inner city neighborhood plagued with economic and 
physical deterioration and crime. Edgewood Terrace, for 
a variety of reasons, was the source of the problem in this 
neighborhood. A reading of the demographics quickly 
documented Edgewoods economic weaknesses, and one 
understands the downward spiral of physical deterioration, 
crime, and social ills. The challenge was to correct this 
community's problems and make it and its residents strong 
and viable. By correcting the problems on this site, the 
deterioration of the surrounding neighborhood will be 
arrested. 

A comprehensive approach addressing the physical and 
social problems in a coordinated manner gives the residents 
the opportunities, tools, and motivation to succeed. CPDC 
and its numerous partners are providing residents with an 
improved living environment, access to tools and services, 
and empowerment to deal effectively with the far-reaching 
issues impacting their lives. 

CPDC, in partnership with Edgewood Terrace residents, 
HUD, local elected officials, and public and private 
organizations have assumed the challenge of recreating a 
thriving, healthy neighborhood at Edgewood Terrace. While 
physical improvements, such as the renovation of poorly 
maintained structures, was sorely needed, another vital key to 
building the long-term viability of this community was 
integrated programs and services designed to engender 
stability and strength among the individuals and families. 
Quality housing and comprehensive community service 
programs are the foundation on which the residents build 
pride in themselves, their home, and their community. 

CPDC has a four-pronged approach to addressing the social 
needs of this community: 

1 . Facilitating the involvement of residents; 

2. Establishing an integrated, on-site community 
service center; 

3. Creating partnerships between CPDC, public and 
private organizations, and agencies within the 
community to address these needs; and 

4. Developing an electronic community. 
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THE CONNECTION @ EDGEWOOD TERRACE 


E dgewood Terrace is a unique opportunity to 
overcome many of obstacles to success facing 
residents by integrating into the community the 
fundamental resources and access to tools needed for 
families, children, adults, and seniors to be stable, self- 
sufficient, and strong. Edgewood Terrace has significant 
space on-site that is devoted to non-residential uses, as 
a kind of village center. At Edgewood Terrace I, there 
are approximately 38,000 square feet of former 
commercial/retail space that is utilized for an on-site 
integrated community services program center, The 
Connection @ Edgewood Terrace. 

The goals of CPDC’s community service programs are to: 

* Assist in the development of community 
leadership and promote community interaction; 

* Assist residents to identify and use their strengths 
and talents to meet personal and community 
needs: 

* Strengthen the bonds among the home, the 
school and the community; 

* Expose youth, adults and seniors to cultural, 
educational, and other enriching experiences, 
such as role models; 

* Provide residents with the tools and resources to 
become and remain part of the social and 
economic mainstream; 

* Assist residents to develop pride in themselves 
and their community; 

* Provide residents with the tools and resources to 
decrease or eliminate dependency on public 
assistance; 

i* Identify and encourage the use of resources 
available to the community; and 
* Encourage collaboration between public and 
private community institutions and resources. 


Heeds Assessment 

B efore CPDC initiates involvement with a residential 
community, it undertakes an asset and needs 
assessment, which is used as a road map for the 
development and implementation of community service 
programs. Demographic data reveal that an estimated 
1700 persons will occupy the 884 apartments upon 
completion. 

The demographic break-down is as follows: 



As of 9/95 

Projected 12/98 

Children 

337 

445 

Family Households 

165 

294 

Adults Households 

155 

138 

(non-Senior) 



without Children 



Senior Households 

300 

412 


Edgewood Terrace III was originally intended to be an all- 
senior building; however, several years ago due to a lawsuit 
78 non-eiderly homeless households (principally categorized 
as "disabled") were moved into the building. Numerous 
social problems have resulted. Under CPDC’s plan the 
building will be returned to an all-senior facility with 
independent living and assisted living with on- site services. 

Of the over 300 children residing in the complex in 1995, 
33% (114) are age 5 and under, nearly 37% (120) are 
between the ages of six and eleven, and the remaining 
30% (103) are between the ages of 12 and 17. The 
project attracts a significant number of families with young 
children because of programs and resources that are 
available. The complex also includes couples, singles and 
handicapped individuals. Based on the asset and needs 
assessment, CPDC is facilitating the development and 
implementation of comprehensive and integrated, 
community-based, community service programs, which are 
known as The Connection @ Edgewood Terrace. 

The Main Components 

• Empowerment and • 

Leadership 

• Computer Skills • 

Training 

• Employment Program & 

Economic Development • 

• Advanced Employment 

& Education • 


Resident Involvement 

T he involvement of residents in developing and 
implementing the plan for Edgewood Terrace has from 
the beginning been a significant component. CPDC 
started working with the residents at Edgewood Terrace I in 
1991 to jointly find solutions to the problems of the 
community. Since that time the activism of the resident 
association at Edgewood Terrace I has led to increased 
involvement by the residents in the three other associations, 
which represent other portions of the site, and the 
establishment of an umbrella Resident Council to represent 
the entire community. As the residents see that there are 
opportunities and a brighter future, meetings that a few years 
ago would have been attended by ten residents now attract 
over two hundred. CPDC actively encourages the resident 
associations by providing resident council training and 
facilitating the functioning of and participation by the resident 
councils and several working committees. These include a 
management committee, rehabilitation committee and a 
community service programs’ resident advisory committee. 
In the future, it is expected that the various committees and 
clubs will increasingly staff and operate the programs at The 
Connection. 


EdgeNet, an 
electronic village 
Child/Youth 
Education & 
Enrichment 
Assessment, Referral 
& follow-up 
Senior Services 
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Community Investment Program 

T he goal of involving the residents and facilitating 
independence has led to the concept of requiring 
residents to make a community service commitment to 
create an environment where there is a sense of 
community that is shared by all residents. In order to 
access the benefits offered under the on-site programs, 
residents are required to participate or volunteer in some 
community or program activity. Programs include 
homework assistance and after-school tutoring, working 
with one or all of the resident associations, participating in 
the computer learning programs, coaching youth athletics, 
becoming a youth mentor, assisting the elderly residents 
with shopping or monitoring those who are alone or 
isolated, or preparing food for a community event. 

The Gateway@Edgewood Terrace 

A computer learning center 


T he Gateway @ Edgewood Terrace is a computer 
learning center designed to provide the community 
with access to technology and to improve their skills. It 


the 


QOtGWOV 

Community ProMrvotioo ond / 


is comprised of four networKea iaos with over 60 
workstations equipped with office software, personal 
productivity applications, educational resources, reference 
materials, and more. Students may access The Gateway 
during scheduled open lab times, take classes in Microsoft 
software programs, and, in the future, learn the latest 
network administration skills in the Advanced Program. 
During lab time, users are able to use all of the office and 
personal productivity software available, as well as the 
Internet connection, the laser and color printers, the 
reference materials, and any other resources offered. 


CPDC offers adult classes that are a series of courses 
designed to serve a variety of residents' and community 
members' training needs. A basic instruction series is 
offered for those who have never used a computer. In 
addition, classes for beginning and intermediate skills 
are offered in the following Microsoft products: Word, 
Excel, Power Point, and Access. These classes ail use 
Microsoft-approved curricula. By completing the series of 
courses for a particular application, a student would be 
prepared to take the Microsoft Proficiency Certification 
test. By passing the tests in Word, Excel, and Power 
Point, the student would become a Certified Microsoft 
Office User. 


CPDC offers computer classes for the Seniors learning 
keyboarding skills, basic computer literacy, and 
eventually more advanced classes in Microsoft Office. 
The seniors have enthusiastically taken to the computers 
and are now doing their resident association's financial 
statements on the spreadsheet program, assisting in the 
production of the Edgewood newsletter, and producing 
agendas and flyers for meetings. 


CPDC has developed a teacher training program for 
residents of Edgewood Terrace who are interested in 
becoming computer teachers. Once the student has 
successfully completed courses in Microsoft Office 
products and has demonstrated mastery of the subject, 
they participate in an on-going training program to 
develop effective computer instructors. The teaching 
and learning process is taught to them and includes 
other components critical to the success of an effective 
teacher. Residents are hired as teachers to work at 
Edgewood Terrace. This experience may then be taken 
to other institutions and businesses if they so desire. 

EdgeNet 

W hether it be in schools, at work, or in the stores, 
computers are becoming a way of life. Under- 
served communities, such as Edgewood Terrace, 
are even more susceptible to being left behind as 
technology strides forward. 

CPDC is using technology as a revolutionary, community 
building tool. This tool has changed the perspective of 
many of the residents, opening up vast new economic 
opportunities and offering them a stake in the next 
century. Computers are teaching this community that it 
has strength within itself and that neighbors can work 
together and rely on each other. People who have been 
reliant on government subsidies realize that they can 
succeed and control their own destinies. The residents of 
this community are gaining computer skills and expertise 
and will eventually run and control the computer 
infrastructure at Edgewood Terrace. This will radically 
change this community. 

CPDC is making a bold statement about equitable 
access to information technology and resources at 
Edgewood Terrace with a new, unique residential 
network called EdgeNet. This network brings the power 
of computers and information technology into residents’ 
homes. Each unit at Edgewood Terrace I will come 
equipped with a thin-client computer that allows 
residents to use centrally maintained applications and 
information resources. Residents will have access to a 
word-processor, a budgeting application, an e-mail client, 
a web browser, and a connection to the Internet. 
Additional information resources, such as on-line 
encyclopedias or a multimedia American History book, 
can also be easily provided. This infrastructure will bring 
the basics to every home, if and when a family desires, 
they can move up and plug their computer with a broader 
range of programs into the network. 

Residents will also have access to an Intranet site 
specifically designed for the Edgewood community. This 
site will serve as a tool for residents to communicate with 
each other, service providers, local businesses, CPDC 
partners, or anyone else connected to the Internet. The 
site will be “by, for, and about the Edgewood Terrace 
community." A residents council will help maintain the 
site and establish policies governing content and use of 
the site. The goal for the site is to create flexible, 
dynamic resources and communication that the residents 
will find useful and can adapt to the community's 
changing needs. 
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Youth development 


C PDC believes out youth are our future. In support of 
their development, CPDC provides partners, 
programs, and services to achieve a holistic 
approach to development. Programming includes 
academic support and enrichment, community service, 
mentoring, recreation, and technology. These program 
components are integrated to provide a comprehensive 
and interdisciplinary approach to learning. The programs 
use an Internet enabled learning environment to foster 
exploratory and experiential learning that is applicable 
across disciplines. Programs focus on improving higher 
order thinking skills, fostering leadership and 
empowerment, and promoting life-long learning. 


Employment 

O ne of the strongest messages delivered to CPDC by 
the residents is that they want jobs. CPDC 
committed to bringing employment opportunities and 
economic development to Edgewood Terrace. With this 
goal, CPDC developed the following programs: 

Computer Office Skills and Employment 
Program (COSEP) 

COSEP provides the foundation for CPDC's 
comprehensive employment program ladder. The 
program combines Technical Skills training to become 
proficient in Microsoft Office with bookends of service to 
ensure participants are ready and capable to enter the 
workforce successfully. This 12-week program consists 
of 156 hours of bookends of services and 120 hours of 
training to become proficient in Microsoft Office software 
applications. Participants then can take the Microsoft 
Office User Specialist (MOUS) certification test on site at 
the Gateway. 


"Book-ends" of Services 

• Intake Assessment and Support Group provides 
the central and initial point for building effective 
relationships and identifying and assisting in the 
removal of personal barriers. 

• Vocational Evaluation, conducted by George 
Washington University, provides a comprehensive 
assessment of the interests, capabilities, aptitudes, 
and attitudes of the participants. This component 
helps identify the expectations and skills required by 
employers. A variety of certified computer, paper and 
pencil, and work sample tools are used. 

• Personal & Professional Enhancement Program 
(PPEP Talk) is often referred to as job readiness. It 
is delivered by Conserve under the auspices of 
CPDC principles. 


• Business English Skills Class is delivered by 
Catholic University of America to enhance the 
students basic communications skills for entry level 
careers. 

• Career Exploration workshops and individual 
counseling on higher education opportunities is 
conducted by the Education Opportunities Center. 

• Career Placement assistance is provided through 
the relationship CPDC and its program partners have 
with businesses, and corporations in the Washington 
area. 

• Alumni Club is volunteers from previous classes 
who mentor new students during and following the 
class. 


@Home.on. Campus Program 

T o enhance access to higher education and further the 
employability of the residents of Edgewood Terrace, 
CPDC has developed, in partnership with Catholic 
University of American, the "@Home. On. Campus” 
program - a community-based university. This program 
brings a satellite campus of CUA to Edgewood Terrace 
and provides a unique opportunity for residents to get 
over the first hurdle of advanced education, while 
providing immediate access to employment. Courses 
started in the fall of 1995 and include: 

• College Introductory Math and English 
• Database Design, a portion of CUA’s Records 
Information Management curriculum 
• Network Administration 
• Legal Assistance 

Technology and Economic Advisory 
Council 

T o assist CPDC in handling the rapid changes in 
technology and to assure that our employment 
program meets the needs of employers, CPDC has 
created, with the assistance of Microsoft and Fannie 
Mae, an advisory board of business leaders, 
Technology and Economic Advisory Council. 


Economic Development 

W ith new horizons, the residents of Edgewood 
Terrace have expanded their focus. To meet the 
residents' requests, CPDC is assisting in the 
creation of an economic development corporation. It will 
help residents develop and expand their own 
businesses; teach and expose youth to business and 
investment techniques; and, serve as a catalyst for 
improving the economic vibrancy of the community. 
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EDGEWOOD TERRACE REDEVELOPMENT 


Edgewood Terrace I 

The Vantage and The Parke at Edgewood Terrace 

C PDC designed Edgewood Terrace I to be a mixed- 
income complex. The current very low-income 
households are supported by an extension of the term 
of the 1 14 Section 8 units for an additional 15 years. The 
remaining 178 units are leased at market-rate rents 
without rental subsidy to families with incomes up to 80 
percent of median income. The market units will not be 
leased under the HUD occupancy requirements; 
therefore, smaller families have the opportunity to lease 
larger (three and four bedroom) units. 

CPDC and the residents feel strongly that this is a 
creative and cost-effective approach that will recreate a 
strong community. This plan can be employed nationally 
as a model for financing similar redevelopment 
opportunities. CPDC asserts that this investment, along 
with the community and social service programs, will 
ultimately provide avenues for current residents to move 
out of Section 8 assistance programs and into the 
marketplace, which is the goai of this effort. 

Given the seriously deteriorated physical condition of 
Edgewood Terrace I, a substantial renovation was 
needed. The first apartments were completed in June 
1997 with the final completion expected to be in 
September, 1998. Lease-up will be complete in 
November 1998. 

Seven percent of the units have been reconfigured to 
meet handicapped accessibility standards. The 
commercial and retail space is being rehabilitated with 
reconfiguration to accommodate the community service 
programs, and a new elevator is be installed to meet 
handicapped accessibility standards in this area as well. 

Edgewood Terrace II 

The Vista at Edgewood Terrace 

E dgewood Terrace II has 258 units and was financed 
under the HUD FHA Section 236 Model Cities 
program that spurred subsidized housing 
development for moderate-income families through 
interest rate subsidy and mortgage insurance to 
developers. This property has 103 Section 8 units, 127 
units with residents paying rent based upon 30% of 
income (basic rent) and 28 market residents paying 
market rents. 


There is no major rehabilitation work planned for 
Edgewood Terrace II as conscientious maintenance has 
been performed at this property. CPDC hopes to acquire 
the property in the future to assure a comprehensive and 
consistent management approach. 


Edgewood Terrace Ills 

The View and The Parke 

E dgewood Terrace III apartments, which is made up of 
292-unit high rise and 42 garden-style apartments, is 
in need of significant rehabilitation. The physical 
redevelopment needs of Edgewood Terrace III, 334 
apartments, have been determined and CPDC is seeking 
appropriate financing to fund the redevelopment. The 
plan for the high-rise building includes returning it to its 
original use as an all-senior property that includes 
independent and assisted living. 

For the redevelopment of the Edgewood III garden 
apartments. CPDC competed and was awarded 
CDBG/HOME funds as wet! as 9% Low-income Housing 
Tax Credits from the District of Columbia Department of 
Housing and Community Development. These funds will 
allow CPDC to substantially rehabilitate the gardens as 
mixed-income housing for families, similar to the garden 
apartments in Edgewood Terrace I. 

CPDC has negotiated with the District of Columbia 
Housing Authority (DCHA) to acquire Edgewood III high- 
rise and to leverage the funds DCHA has committed to 
the rehabilitation of Edgewood III. This, in combination 
with a FHLB grant, tax credit equity, and another 
competitive grant, will provide the necessary resources to 
rehabilitate the property. 


Management 

A long with the physical renovation plan and the 
development of comprehensive community service 
programs, another key element of the plan has been 
implemented. One management company is managing 
the entire complex with a coordinated approach to all 
management issues, in particular security. Edgewood 
Management Corporation (EMC) has managed Edgewood 
Terrace II and has been hired by CPDC to manage 
Edgewood Terrace I and by the District of Columbia 
Housing Authority to manage Edgewood Terrace III. 
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Her housing complex has new windows. 

And new screens, 


“First, it was Just kids hanging out here. Then, parents 
started coming too. My Mom took classes here — and got 
a new job ! f1 

Today, there's a state-of-the-art computer lab in the Edgewood 
Terrace community housing complex in northeast Washington, 
D.C. Created and funded with the help of Microsoft® the lab pro- 
vides computer literacy, career training, and kids’ 
programs for hundreds of residents. And soon, 

gnaK,. ■ = 

every apartment will be wired to the Internet. 

At Microsoft, we believe that access to technology mSmsMSam 
gives kids and families the chance to discover the future 
ip themselves. We're helping to create tools and opportu- 
nities that empower people everywhere, to learn, grow, 
and thrive. To find out more about Microsoft’s philanthropic 
programs, visit www.microsoft.com/giving. 


Microsoft 


Where do you want to go today?" 
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COMMUNITY 

PRESERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Financially Sound And Socially Responsible Affordable Housing 


Mission 

C ommunity Preservation and Development 
Corporation (CPDC), a non-profit 501 (c)(3) 
corporation, creates affordable housing for 
low- and moderate-income residents. CPDC 
develops partnerships with its residents to 
establish community service programs that 
increase opportunities for community and 
individual growth. 

Solid Foundations For People And 
Properties 

M any factors have adversely affected the 
quality and viability of affordable housing in 
Washington, Maryland and Virginia. CPDC 
acquires and redevelops housing stock in these 
areas, becomes deeply involved with the 
community to understand its strengthens and 
weakness, and develops community service 
programs, in partnership with residents, to address 
the needs and build on the strengths to turn 
around their communities. 

CPDC’s philosophy of combining physical 
rehabilitation, resident involvement, and ongoing 
community service programs ensures that 
affordable housing communities return to and 
remain a healthy part of the social and economic 
mainstreams. 

Partners For Improvement 

C PDC works with residents, lenders, public 
bodies, employers, community groups, private 
enterprise, churches, nonprofit organizations, 
social service agencies, property management 
firms, police, and educational institutions to rebuild 
the fabric of communities into strong, sustainable 
networks of resources working with and depending 
on each other. Acting in many roles, CPDC offers 
its knowledge and experience to all stakeholders in 
community building. 


Experience And Expertise 

S ince its founding in 1989, CPDC has acquired 
13 affordable housing properties totaling 
1,847 units; 5 properties have required 
substantial redevelopment. CPDC operates and 
coordinates community service programs in 7 of 
these properties in conjunction with dozens of 
partners. 

Although its role varies from project to project, 
CPDC is able to manage a development process 
from its first commitment to the community to a 
completed project's daily operation. 

CPDC’s diverse staff and board have the expertise 
and abilities to meet the associated set of 
responsibilities, including: negotiating acquisitions 
and assembling and placing the multifaceted 
financing structures needed for affordable-housing 
projects; developing construction specifications 
and overseeing construction; supervising rental 
processes; managing assets for the long term; and 
working from within communities. In addition, 
CPDC’s group has a thorough understanding of 
government programs and maintains strong 
working relationships with public agencies at all 
levels. CPDC has built credibility as an 
organization that efficiently operates cost-effective, 
stable, and affordable housing. 

Financial Overview 

C PDC purchases and re-develops deteriorating 
properties using a variety of financing 
programs. CPDC utilizes the low income 
housing tax credit to raise funds from limited 
partners; conventional first mortgages provided by 
banks or housing finance agencies using tax 
exempt or taxable bonds; low interest rate loans; 
and, competitive grants from governments and 
foundations. For each property CPDC expertly 
combines these resources into a complex web of 
financing and regulation to create a reinvigorated 
property serving the needs of its community. 
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Health Insurance For Properties 

C PDC provides asset management services to 
ensure the long term financial health and 
viability of their properties. CPDC ensures that 
the agent uses al! of the best management 
practices of both subsidized and market-rate 
housing. In this capacity, CPDC closely 
supervises and directs the management agent 
bringing significant expertise in areas, such as the 
investigation and correction of unusual physical 
problems; ensuring effective budgeting and 
expenditures; determining appropriate rent 
increases; . creating and . teaching new regulatory 
compliance controls; establishing rules and 
regulations with the cooperation of the resident 
leadership. 

Whenever possible CPDC creates communities 
that are economically diverse and integrated. 
Meeting this challenge, coupled with working in an 
urban environment and utilizing government 
programs, requires a command of multiple and 
diverse management skills. CPDC gains a 
thorough knowledge of the market and the forces 
that control it; we ensure that our properties have 
an environment that attracts higher income 
households; and we create and ensure 
implementation of a marketing plan that is targeted 
to a broad market. 

More Than Housing 

C PDC strengthens communities by developing, 
facilitating, coordinating, and monitoring 
programs that meet the needs of residents of 
affordable housing and creating opportunities for 
and encouraging community service. Community 
service programs that give residents opportunities 
for personal growth and encourage participation 
result in a community of citizens working together 
and relying on each other. This is what a strong 
community is. 

Before development begins, CPDC gathers input 
from residents, conducts an asset and needs 
assessment, and compiles and analyzes 
demographic data, CPDC works with community 
leadership to ensure broad and meaningful 
participation locates experienced partners to 
provide services, and coordinates service delivery. 
It also runs and staffs empowerment services, 
employment, education, and technology programs. 
The programs coordinated by CPDC include, but 

CPDC 


are not limited to: child care, youth development 
educational, recreational, and cultural activities for 
youth, adult and youth job readiness and job 
training, senior social and wellness programs, 
small business development, computer technology 
education and training, and empowerment 
services. 

Community Service Programs 

A ffordable Housing cost and quality are only 
two of the problems facing a great many low- 
and middle-income individuals and families. 
Many residents need skills, experiences, and 
resources that will help them build a base for 
individual self-sufficiency and community strength. 
Vital services-transportation, child care, health 
services, job training, mentoring, and leadership 
education-are needed close to home. 

CPDC’s Programs 
Empowerment 

C PDC's programs for Empowerment follow a 
new model. To assure that residents are 
connected to the resources that they need, 
three elements are key: community organization 
and empowerment, case management, and 
collaborative service delivery. As the owner of the 
property, CPDC Empowerment staff develops a 
strong and deep relationship with the residents. All 
programs are enveloped in the concept of 
residents working with residents, involvement and 
service to the community being the best tools to 
build independent and sustainable strength. 
Residents overcome problems, enhance life skills, 
and strengthen family/community support systems. 
Staff is available to consult with residents as full 
partners in their efforts to advance their goals. The 
community service and empowerment facilitated by 
CPDC's Empowerment serves as fundamental 
components to ail the other programs. 

Educational Services 

T hrough educational opportunities given to children 
and adults CPDC provide assistance in developing 
and maintaining a strong and sustainable 
community. The children’s successes encourage 
parents and other residents to commit to their own 
personal educational goals, creating not just a “brick and 
mortar” community, but a community working together to 
create a future of empowerment for itself, its families, and 
its children; a community of (earners. 
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C PDC believes the youth are the future. In 
support of their development, CPDC provides 
partners, programs, and services to achieve a 
holistic approach to development. Programming 
includes academic support and enrichment, 
community service, mentoring,, recreation, and 
technology. These program components are 
integrated to provide a comprehensive and 
interdisciplinary approach to learning. The programs 
use an Internet enabled learning environment to 
foster exploratory and experiential learning that is 
applicable across disciplines. Programs focus on 
improving higher order thinking skills, fostering 
leadership and empowerment, and promoting life- 
long learning. 

The Gateway@ ... 

I ntegra! to CPDC’s efforts to provide educational 
opportunities and based on the foundation created at 
Edgewood Terrace in Northeast Washington, DC, is 
CPDC’s cutting edge computer learning centers 
operating at seven of its properties, known as The 
Gateway@ ... 

The labs host adult senior and kids’ computer classes 
designed to provide the residents with the opportunity to 
gain basic computer literacy, to access technology, and 
to gain workforce skills that industry demands. Classes 
offered include instruction for beginning and intermediate 
levels of Microsoft Word, Excel, Power Point and 
Access, all using Microsoft approved cum'cula. By 
completing a series of courses, a student is prepared to 
take the Microsoft Proficiency Certification test The 
Gateway@Edgewood Terrace is an authorized Microsoft 
testing center, known as ACT. By passing the tests in 
Word, Excel, and Power Point the student becomes a 
Certified Microsoft Office User. 

CPDC’s classes for youth in grades K-12 combine 
structured learning opportunities and academic support 
for students’ educational programs. The programs are 
designed to improve verbal and math skills, as well to 
increase the ability to reason, analyze, think, and create. 
Educational software to improve students’ 
academic skills is available. Students also may take 
computer classes using the same Microsoft software as 
taught in the adult classes, enabling them to begin their 
computer literacy training while still in school, and use 
these computer skills to complete school assignments or 
for employment purposes. 


EdgeNet 

A ground-breaking community network resource, 
CPDC’s EdgeNet brings the power of computers 
and high speed internet access into foe apartments 
of Edgewood Terrace residents. Residents will use 
EdgeNet as a tool to retrieve and disseminate 
information, find people and organizations with like 
interests, issues , and concerns, and find services and 
resources to improve foe quality of their lives. Each unit 
at Edgewood Terrace I comes equipped with a 
networked computer device that provides access to 
word-processing, budgeting, and e-mail applications, a 
high speed internet connection, and a web-based 
community information resource. CPDC is directly 
empowering residents with the technology tools that are 
revolutionizing the way people communicate, work, and 
build community. 

Employment 

C PDC’s Employment and Economic Development 
programs offer change, growth and an array of 
opportunities. Students are assessed for life/family 
issues; assessed for vocational abilities and interests; 
provided with job-readiness classes, including English 
skills, job search and interviewing skills, career 
counseling; and provided with counseling, support, and 
peer mentoring and support during training and following 
job placement The principles around which the 
programs are built are: 

• recognizing and enhandng the unique potential of 
each individual, family, and community; 

• assessing and identifying foe barriers to employment 
and economic opportunity; 

• connecting residents with resources that remove foe 
barriers; 

• identifying individual needs, interests, and aptitudes; 

• connecting residents with appropriate training, 
employment, and concrete career opportunities; and 
• providing a system of ongoing support 

CPDC's Employment Program serves as a catalyst and 
conduit to create fundamental economic change. It 
provides a road map to self-sufficiency for individuals who 
traditionally have been left out or stayed out of foe 
advancing workforce. To this end, CPDC facilitates 
and/or delivers an array of employment and business 
services designed to enhance job skills and work 
relations and to connect residents with resources to assist 
them to move to a state of healthy economic 
independence. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
WASHINGTON D.C 204)0 


HUD’s Neighborhood Networks Help Close the Digital Divide 


Protect Description: HUD's Neighborhood Networks are innovative private/public partnerships establishing computer-based 
multi-service centers to help people in public; and assisted housing learn critical computer skills and prepare for 2 1st century jobs. 
Through the more than 500 Neighborhood Networks, residents can enhance their computer literacy, launch new careers, make the 
transition from welfare to work, have expanded access to needed health services, and participate in inter-generational learning 
activities. 

Commitment: HUD’s commitment is to help close the “Digital Divide” with computer training, Internet access, job readiness 
support, micro-enterprise development, GED certification, health care and social services, adult education classes and youth 
services. Our mission is to create vibrant communities that foster economic opportunity and encourage life-long learning. 
Neighborhood Networks are increasing employment opportunities and access to health and wellness, improve kids’ educational 
performance, empower residents, increase participation by business and community partners and decrease dependency on federal 
funding. 

Resources Provided: HUD has sponsored Neighborhood Networks centers in every state - literally in every comer of the 
nation. We have over 500 centers now and hundreds more in the planning stages. The initiative has broadened dramatically, 
respondingto residents and communities nation-wide. The partners include local businesses, non-profits, educational institutions, 
faith-based organizations, civic organizations, foundations, hospitals, community clinics, and federal and state government 
agencies, as well as the residents and property owners of public housing and HUD-assisted and/or -insured housing. HUD has also 
formed a partnership with NASA, and together we are striving to bring technology and science to public housing’s youth. Events 
encourage children living in public housing communities to pursue math and science careers, and reach for the stars. 

Best Practice/Strategy: HUD’s Neighborhood Networks initiative has altered the tone of whole communities and helped 
residents take charge of their lives. The strategy is to have housing officials partner with computer hardware, software, Internet 
and technical companies to create computer centers in public and assisted housing communities. Residents take classes, work on 
homework, and learn computer skills. Our most successful centers have mentoring arrangements with partners such as 
Aniericorps, local boys and girls clubs, community colleges and universities. For example, Detroit, Michigan’s Martin Luther 
King Neighborhood Networks Computer Center serves an average of 200 sign-in or 500 users a month, thanks to a close 
collaboration with the Detroit Public Schools. The site is now used as a public classroom as well as a community technical center. 
The center offers job search and resume writing (one-on-one coaching), after-school open lab and homework club, basic skills, 
and introduction to computers every Tuesday afternoon. Over 200 public housing residents have learned how to use a mouse and 
keyboard. 


Point a Kid in Hie Right Direction: HUD’s Neighborhood Networks have pointed thousands of kids in the right direction, 
steering them toward educational, service and recreational activities in a safe and exciting environment. One success story is foe 
Valley Neighborhood Center in Las Cruces. New Mexico. Since December 1 997, this center has helped transform an isolated 66- 
unit public housing development into an active community with a variety of services from Head Start for small children to job 
training for adults. Its primary focus is the Teens Meeting Teens program, where teenagers regularly visit the center to do their 
homework, meet with tutors from the local community college and participate in recreational and service activities including 
community clean-ups and beautification, food distribution and health awareness presentations. The center’s Teens Meeting Teens 
program has a strong anti-tobacco agenda. In June of 1997, Vice President Gore honored a Teens Meeting Teens member, Chris 
Navu, for his advocacy against teen smoking. Navu was also featured in an 1 IDO special on tobacco awareness for teens. Five 
years ago, the property had a 73 percent dropout rate from high school. Now, there is a 0 percent dropout rate and 7 residents have 
gone on to college. 

Delivery Sites: HUD has sponsored over 500 Neighborhood Networks community technology centers will) hundreds more in foe 
planning stages. For a complete list by state, please visit our website at www.hutl.gov . 
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COMMUNITY PRESERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION STAFF 

Leslie A. Steen, President and CEO of Community Preservation and Development 
Corporation and Community Housing, Inc. (CPDC) is an expert in housing finance, 
marketing and community development, with a solid understanding and knowledge of 
construction. Her unique qualifications are the result of years of experience starting and 
continuing with active participation in revitalization efforts in her own community and 
branching into numerous other communities. Her efforts in citizen participation and grass 
roots self-government, coupled with marketing of housing to marginally qualified 
households and marketing of real estate in fragile and transitional markets has enabled her 
to gain insights into the conditions that determine the outcomes of our community 
revitalization efforts. Over the years Ms. Steen has worked with numerous resident groups 
and individuals to finding creative solutions to their housing needs and dreams. 

In Washington from the mid-1970’s until 1985, Ms. Steen worked in market rate, 
condominium and townhouse homeownership development. In addition, from 1978 
through 1985 she developed historic properties as investments, moving into low-income 
development and syndication in 1 983 when she moved to Minnesota. From 1 985 to 1 987 
as the first Executive Director of Twin Cities Housing Development Corporation, a non- 
profit, affordable housing developer created by the Cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
where, as one of the country’s first non-profit organizations to be a sole general partner in 
syndicated transactions, TCHDC developed and syndicated 12 leasehold cooperatives, 
which entailed complex, layered finance and tax structuring and resident training and 
organization. Upon her return to Washington, D.C. in 1987, using her skills in structuring 
complex financial transactions, she joined National Housing Partnerships as Director of 
Portfolio Finance, handling work-outs and sophisticated project finance, and then Director 
of the Affordable Housing Group, providing risk capital for low income housing, tax credit 
projects. 

Lessie Powell Evans, Senior Vice President and Director of Development, joined 
Community Preservation and Development Corporation in November 1992. While at 
CPDC, she has structured the financing and managed the development of two mixed 
income affordable housing projects in the District of Columbia: Southern Ridge Apartments 
and Edgewood Terrace I Apartments, which total $37 million in development costs. Both 
projects have a complex mix of public and private financing. She currently manages the 
acquisitions and development effort at CPDC. Prior to joining CPDC, Ms. Evans was Vice 
President of The Enterprise Social Investment Corporation (ESIC), a subsidiary of The 
Enterprise Foundation in Columbia, Maryland. She joined Enterprise in 1985 and was 
responsible for managing the syndication and loan underwriting staff, as well as developing 
single and multi-family housing finance models utilizing various sources of public and 
private financing. 

While at ESIC, Ms. Evans managed the corporation's low income housing tax credit 
syndication program, which included structuring and managing the project investments of 
three national tax credit funds and eleven local and regional funds and many individual 
investor projects. Additionally, while at ESIC, Ms. Evans structured financing for projects 
developed by the Enterprise Construction Corporation. Projects included the 300-unit 
affordable homeownership project in the Sandtown-Winchester neighborhood of Baltimore, 
done in partnership with B.U.I.L.D., a coalition of 50 churches, trade unions, and community 
organizations; and in partnership with the Interfaith Action Communities, Hutchinson 
Commons, a 85-unit complex for working families in Prince George’s County. 
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Prior to joining ESIC, she was an Assistant Development Director in the United States 
Department of Housing and Urban Development’s Urban Development Action Grants 
Office. Ms. Evans has a Bachelor’s Degree from Morgan State University, Baltimore, 
Maryland, and a Master’s in Public Administration from American University in Washington, 
D.C. She serves on the boards of Victory Housing, a nonprofit organization providing 
special needs housing and Enterprise Mortgages, Inc., a provider of permanent financing to 
developers of affordable multifamily housing projects. She is also co-President ot the Trust 
for Affordable Housing, a nonprofit created to provide low-interest loan funds to nonprofits 
developing housing for homeless men and women. 

Albert J. Browne, Vice President of Community Development Programs, is responsible 
for the development and direction of Community Preservation and Development 
Corporation’s (CPDC) community development programs. At Edgewood Terrace CPDC’s 
flagship redevelopment Mr. Browne directs the strategic planning and development of the 
following Community Development Departments: Community Technology Department, 
Community Empowerment Department, Career Enhancement Department, Youth 
Development Department, Economic Development Department, Resource Development 
and Co-Chairs the CPDC Technology and Economic Advisory Council. His understanding 
of community building techniques, technology, and the impact it will have on the new 
economy is a tremendous asset to the revitalization of communities with which CPDC is 
involved. 

He identifies and builds partnerships with private sector groups that provide and economic 
opportunities, resources for CPDC's development efforts, manages CPDC’s grants and 
funding-raising process, manages the relationship with several universities and major 
corporations and ensures the infusion of technology as a community building tool. Mr. 
Browne also directs other CPDC community Development projects that include The 
Connection ©Admiral Oaks Annapolis and The Connection @Buckman Road Fairfax, 
Virginia. Both centers are fully equipped with networked state of the art computers and host 
a variety of community development programs. 

Mr. Browne brings a wealth of social service management and program development 
experience to CPDC. Before joining CPDC, Mr. Browne spent 1 0 years as a senior 
manager and director, with most of his career as a Director at Covenant House (CH), an $87 
miliion-doiiar private non-profit and the nation’s largest childcare agency in fourteen cities 
across North and South America. At Covenant House New York, he served as the first 
Director of the Crisis Center Intake and Assessment Division, and on the Covenant House 
New York Executive Committee to create Covenant House’s community-based programs. 
He was then asked to develop and oversee the Staff Development Division (of over 400 
staff) and Mentors and Volunteers program, which won the President’s 1 ,000 Points of Light 
Award, and developed Covenant House’s Washington Program as Director of Program. 
Covenant House's Rights of Passage program was visited and heralded by President 
Reagan, President Bush and First Lady Hillary Clinton, and hailed as a model of innovative 
successful programming and for partnering with businesses. In 1992 Mr. Browne represented 
Covenant House at the White House, where he and other national youth service providers 
discussed programs that work for young people in urban America with President Clinton. 

Mr. Browne holds a Masters Degree in Forensic Psychology and is an adjunct Professor 
at Catholic University of America and Columbia College. He also serves on the 
Governing Board of the Edgewood Brookland Family Support Collaborative and is on the 
development team for the Atlanta-based New Horizon youth program. 
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Susan Robbins Etherton, Director of Acquisitions and Asset Management, is focusing her 
attention on new acquisitions for CPDC as well as attending to the ongoing asset 
management of the existing portfolio. Prior to joining CPDC, Susan was a Vice President 
and officer in the Investment Management Group of Oxford Realty Financial Group, Inc., a 
Bethesda, MD-based, tor-profit, multifamily real estate developer and owner. During her 
1 3-year tenure with Oxford, Susan was involved in development, workouts, asset 
management, due diligence and financial transactions. In her most recent position there, 
Susan was responsible for a $300 million portfolio of 34 multifamily assets totaling 7600 
units. In addition to the direct day-to-day asset management component of her work with 
Oxford, Susan was also responsible for all financial transactions relative to her portfolio. 

Her extensive transactional experience includes both taxable and tax-exempt financing, 
fixed and variable rate structures, as well as life company and conduit transactions. During 
her career, Susan has refinanced over $500 million in mortgage debt, negotiated and 
closed over $340 million tax-exempt bond remarketing and refunding transactions and 
negotiated and closed over $300 million non-judicial loan workouts. 

Prior to joining Oxford, Susan was involved in the development of an asset management 
group at Equity Properties Investment Corp. (EPIC), a residential real estate syndicator. 

And prior to EPIC, Susan was the Director of Investor Services for a small oil and gas 
developer and syndicator out of Buffalo, New York. Susan received her BA in English with 
Honors from the State University of New York at Buffalo. 

Joshua D. Collen, Real Estate Development Analyst, is responsible for working on all aspects 
of both acquisitions and redevelopment projects undertaken by CPDC. Specifically, he 
analyzes financing, creates projections and budgets, develops pro formas to structure financing 
for new projects, and coordinates with brokers on new acquisitions. Prior to joining CPDC, Mr. 
Collen was an Investment Analyst for the AFL-CIO Housing and Building Investment Trusts. 
While there he analyzed and prepared initial reviews for new projects; coordinated the 
Economic Development and HOPE VI Investment Initiatives; identified new investment 
opportunities; and assisted Investment Officers in structuring transactions and negotiating 
terms and conditions. Mr. Collen received a B.A. in Urban and Regional Planning from the 
University of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana, and a Masters of Regional Planning from Cornell 
University specialization in Housing and Community Development. 

Dorothy Robinson Tucker, MSW, LCSW, Director of Program Technical Assistance, is 
responsible for the provision of services including community outreach, development and 
support of resident associations, conflict resolution, access to drug and alcohol counseling, 
family and individual counseling, and an array of services designed to assist residents in 
becoming more responsible citizens involved in the life of the community. Specific related 
services include budgeting and financial planning, home maintenance classes, housing 
counseling , and other offerings designed to assist residents in feeling more personally 
empowered and capable. Ms. Tucker came to CPDC from Catholic Charities of 
Washington, D.C., where she served as Director, Division of Family and Children’s 
Services and Deputy Director, Division of Family and Community Services, Her 
background includes extensive experience in coordinating the provision of community 
services to a variety of populations and in varied settings. In particular, Ms. Tucker's 
experienqe includes life skills and self-sufficiency preparation of young people and public 
assistance recipients for entry into the world of meaningful employment, as well as direct 
and consultative involvement in community organizing, networking of service providers, and 
empowerment of community residents toward effective advocacy and involvement in their 
communities. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPOWERMENT OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS 

SMALL BUSINESS HEARING - TUESDAY, MARCH 28, 2000 

TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY SCOTT MILLS, CHIEF OPERATING OFFICER, 

BET.COM, LLC 


BET.com, LLC (“BET.com”) is a joint venture between BET Holdings, Microsoft 
Corporation, News Corporation, USA Networks and Liberty Digital. The company is 
majority owned and controlled by BET Holdings and is based in Washington, DC. The 
company’s mission is to educate, empower, enrich and entertain the African American 
online population. 

The BET.com web site, which launched on February 7, 2000, is the first comprehensive 
online destination designed specifically for African Americans. The site contains over 
20,000 pages of original and partner-provided content, robust online communities and 
leading edge communication features, all tailored to African American perspectives. 

African Americans currently underutilize the Internet relative to other ethnic segments. 
However, African Americans are projected to be the fastest growing online ethnic 
population in 2000. Forrester Research projects that 40% of the 34 million person 
African American community will be online by the end of 2000. 

The Internet is both the backbone of the digital economy and a powerful personal 
development tool. Failure by any community to fully utilize the Internet will adversely 
affect its effectiveness and ability to compete in the 2 1 st century. As a company 
dedicated to serving the African American online population, BET.com has focused on 
understanding and developing strategies to address the digital divide. 

We believe that market activity, including our own, will eliminate the vast majority of the 
digital divide facing the African American community. We also believe that the portion 
of the divide that cannot be bridged by pure market forces should be addressed through a 
combination of public and private efforts. 

A great deal of focus has been appropriately placed on the role economics play in the 
digital divide. Cost and related issues are impediments for a portion of the African 
American population that is not currently online. However, changes in PC and Internet 
Service Provider (“ISP”) pricing models are making cost less of an impediment. With the 
proliferation of free ISPs, free Internet access is now widely available. And, there are 
now many moderately priced PC/ISP packages and a growing list of low-cost non-PC 
based Internet access devices available. As a result, consumers can now buy bundled 
PC/ISP packages for a monthly fee that is less than the cost of basic cable service in 
many areas. 
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While these new pricing models decrease the cost barrier, they may raise a credit barrier 
for some people. However, just as the overall consumer credit market has evolved to 
include lending to a broad spectrum of credit profiles, we believe the bundled PC/ISP 
market will follow. In fact, we have had discussions with a number of companies that are 
negotiating consumer lending agreements for bundled PC/ISP packages that will accept 
consumers with relatively low FICA scores. 

BET.com is planning to deploy two new services based on these pricing models. The 
first service is a completely free, BET.com-branded ISP. This free service will not 
require credit approval nor require consumers to surrender excessive amounts of personal 
data. The service will be available via software download on the BET.com web site and 
may be distributed via CD ROMs in BET Holdings’ magazines. We believe this free ISP 
offering will be very attractive to African Americans who already own Internet access 
devices and are seeking a low-cost Internet access alternative. 

Our second planned offering is a low-cost bundled PC/ISP package. This offering will 
provide consumers with a high quality' PC, a comprehensive software package, unlimited 
Internet access and robust customer service for less than $30 per month. Recognizing 
that credit may be an issue for some, BET.com is evaluating credit facilities that will 
allow us to provide this package to consumers with relatively low credit scores. We plan 
to market this service throughout BET Holdings’ media properties and to distribute it 
directly to consumers. We believe that both free Internet access and bundled low-cost 
PC/ISP offerings will significantly reduce the economic barriers to Internet access. 

Cost is not a barrier for a significant portion of the African American population that is 
currently offline. Instead, weak consumer demand and alternative expenditure priorities 
are responsible for this segment’s underutilization of the Internet. For example, 
according to the Target Market News report on the Buying Power of Black Americans in 
1999, African Americans spent $3.5 billion on cable television subscriptions and only 
$89 million on online computer services. This lagging consumer demand in the African 
American community stems from limited targeted marketing of the Internet to African 
Americans and the relative paucity of online offerings tailored to the community. 

Over the past several years, there has been a proliferation of well-funded w r eb sites 
targeting various affinity groups, including women, Hispanics, Asian Americans and the 
gay and lesbian community. These sites were able to apply their capital to develop 
compelling and comprehensive online destinations. However, until recently, African 
American oriented web sites and Internet ventures had great difficulty attracting die 
capital required to develop compelling and comprehensive online destinations. As a 
result, online offerings tailored to African American interests paled relative to those for 
other affinity groups. 

Of course, the appeal of the Internet for African Americans is not limited to culturally 
oriented web sites. The millions of African Americans currently online visit a vast array 
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of sites, many having nothing to do with their ethnicity. Thus, notwithstanding the 
relative paucity of African American sites, one would expect that demand for non-cultural 
offerings would draw African Americans to the Internet. However, until very recently, 
most Internet companies, both general market and African American, did not 
aggressively market their offerings to the African American community. This is 
evidenced by the historic disparity between the number of advertisements for online 
services in African American media properties and general market media properties. 

Fortunately, this is changing. A number of major, well-funded African American 
oriented web sites will be launched in 2000. BET.com, which launched on February 7, 
2000, is the first of the new sites to enter the market. With $35 million in initial capital 
and powerful strategic investors, BET.com has the resources to build a comprehensive 
and compelling online destination for African Americans and to aggressively market its 
web site to the African American community. By applying these resources, BET.com 
was able to become the largest and most heavily trafficked African American portal 
during the first month of its launch. Other similarly resourced sites tailored to the 
African American and urban communities are scheduled to launch later this year. We 
believe that the combined effect of the substantial increase in online offerings tailored to 
African Americans and the active marketing of these offerings to African Americans will 
significantly increase African American awareness and use of the Internet. 

In addition to the growth in the number and size of African American oriented web sites, 
general market sites have recently begun to develop targeted advertising campaigns for 
African American consumers. 

In conclusion, we believe that African American utilization of the Internet will increase 
substantially over the next eighteen months as the effects of low-cost Internet access and 
devices; the deployment of compelling African American oriented web sites; and targeted 
marketing of the Internet to African Americans are realized. However, there will be a 
segment of the community for whom these forces will be insufficient. This segment will 
be best served by combined public and private sector initiatives to bridge the digital 
divide. 
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First, I would like to thank the subcommittee for continuing to support 
this issue of the digital divide and keeping it in front of everybody’s 
minds because we all know how important this is. I have come today 
without a speech because I wanted to speak from my heart. 

I founded my company 5-1/2 years ago with the mission of expanding 
the hardware and software infrastructure within minority communities. 
After being in the cable industry for a year and seeing the disparities 
that were going on between new digital technologies that were being 
marketed in 1993 and 1994 in African-American communities and 
Hispanic communities versus majority communities, I decided to do 
something about it and I quit my job the day after I was married and 
founded our company in a one bedroom apartment. Last year we 
became, after self-financing for the first 4-1/2 years, the first African- 
American Internet company to be publicly traded in U.S. history. For us 
that is a testament to one thing, and that is that hard work and striving 
in any community can lead to development and that African-Americans 
as a consumer group are a true consumer group that represents over 
$533 billion and there are business models that need to be built. 

Our company’s whole agenda is to try to perceive a business to people 
in the communities so that they can be inspired to want to participate in 
the digital revolution. African-Americans and Hispanics have not 
perceived the Internet as something that is for them from a business 
perspective. They have not seen the role models that have represented 
this Internet generation in the media. Not only have PC manufacturers, 
ISP’s as well as content developers not marketed their e-commerce 
and content services towards this community, the role models have not 
been represented in the Forbes 400. The role models have not been 
represented to African-American and Hispanic youth. 

Our company’s goal is to be able to build that sort of perception in the 
marketplace. I am now the chairman of the District 5 Technology 
Committee in Harlem. What we have done is put together a consortium 
of public and private partnerships to allow the children in that 
community to see company names like Oracle involved in this 
community, company names like Mouse, which is a very big nonprofit in 
New York that goes in and wires schools, and Eureka Broadband. They 
see these companies’ names and at a young age can start to identify 
with the technology and the people who are providing these 
technologies to them. 
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Our goal is also to be able to support the entrepreneur who wants to 
put their business online. Our core business has traditionally been in B- 
to-B where we go out and actually support the Queen Latifahs and the 
Puff Daddies of the world who are the big role models in the African- 
American community on putting their businesses online. We provide 
them with back-end solutions to help them do their e-commerce, 
content development, strategic planning, and long term planning. 

The digital divide from a dial-up perspective has been something that 
has passed inner city communities today. We have to look long term, 
we can’t just look at today and give dial-up ISP service and PC service 
and say, hey, we solved the digital divide because that is not true. 

While these communities are now just starting to catch up in the old 
school model of Internet we are about to launch the new school model 
of Internet, which is called 1-2. And 1-2 is based on broadband and 
wireless deployment, network computers and wireless devices. What 
we cannot fail to see is that broadband deployment has to be pushed 
by the telecommunications companies within these inner city 
communities, because we cannot put people onto an old system while 
the whole new generation passes them by, because we would have 
bridged the gap only to create a new one. 

Our company’s goal is to continue to support the perspective of these 
inner city communities as they look at technology and helping them to 
understand and retain the knowledge of technology, because that really 
is what needs to happen to bridge the divide. 

I applaud all of my peers’ efforts in going into our community, and we 
have recently announced a strategic partnership with America Online to 
build a relevant branded service called Places of Color, where we can 
go in and build on a nucleus of training, distance learning, certification, 
job placement, and relevant content for a price point that is affordable. 
We are also bundling with PC manufacturers so that we can go in with 
both solutions. But we have to continue to look outward and look on to 
the horizon as the rest of our peer groups are doing in this Internet 
industry and see that broadbands and wireless are the next generation. 
We also have to in and let these inner city kids realize that they too can 
participate. It is the economic future of our country that we have a 
generation of youth that understands technology, embraces it, can 
deploy it, and can be entrepreneurial with it. Otherwise this country will 
fail, our economy will fail, and we will continue to look outwardly instead 
of inwardly for the next generation to support what we are doing. 
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Mr. Chairman, and distinguished members of the Subcommittee, I am Harris N. Miller, 
President of the Information Technology Association of America (ITAA), representing 
over 26,000 direct and affiliate member companies. I thank you for inviting me to 
participate in today's hearing on initiatives to bring computer and Internet exposure to 
underrepresented groups in the digital age. 

Let me begin by saying that the issue of the “Digital Divide”, or as I prefer to think of it, 
the Digital Opportunity — or its perception — is of course important to my industry. Last 
summer I testified before this subcommittee on why I believe this is such an opportunity 
for our industry. The importance of electronic commerce and the Internet to the U.S. 
economy and to American consumers cannot be understated. While estimates of the 
growth and size of the electronic marketplace vary widely, global e-commerce in 1999 
was estimated at US$300 billion, about $250 billion of which took place in the United 
States. Dramatic growth is occurring in business-to-business and business-to- 
consumer EC, and more government services are being offered electronically. Given 
this growth, assuring the opportunity to access technology and to participate in the 
digital economy is not just an empowerment issue — it’s a U.S. economic performance 
issue and a bottom line issue. 

As you know, a 1999 report by the Department of Commerce found that Black and 
Hispanic households are less likely to have Internet access than White households. 
The Internet access gap between these households is growing according to the report, 
as is the difference between rich and poor and most and least educated. Between 1997 
and 1998, Internet access jumped 40 percent across the board, but disparities persist 
when factors such as income, race, education, and household type are introduced. 

Do these disparities constitute an unbridgeable divide between information haves and 
have-nots? And what role should the marketplace as opposed to the government piay 
in addressing the issue? 

I do not believe the numerical disparities are unbridgeable, and I believe natural market 
forces will quickly fill the breach. The opportunity is for technology sellers, including 
those who create the content to transmit on the Web and those who want to sell 
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electronically, working with the actual and potential customers, to make this market 
work. And to realize the Digital Opportunity. 

What are some of the factors involved? The World Wide Web is just six years old, yet 
we see almost one-third of ail U.S. homes tapping into the Internet. Typical technology 
adoption cycles take 20 years; the Web has gone Main Street in less than one-third of 
that time, a phenomenal rate of adoption. The ranks of Americans online have swelled 
from 1.3 million in 1993 to an estimated 100 million today. This is in large part a 
function of price and competition left remarkably unfettered by government regulation. I 
commend Congress for your restraint in this area. The incredible increase in 
performance with lower prices brings the Internet within reach to a majority of 
consumers. 

Convenient access is a second critical aspect of a true Digitai Opportunity, i submit that 
while there may be minor regional variations, Internet access is a good situation that is 
getting better every day. In fact, the FCC reports that over 6000 ISPs offer dial-up 
service and that 95 percent of Americans can shop from among at least four of these 
local companies. In classrooms, Internet access has chalked up gains of from 35 
percent in 1994 to 51 percent last year, according to the U.S. Department of Education. 
The onset of new technologies will be an additional push to the Web, with the 
competition forming up in areas like wireless, cable and digital TV. Convenience and 
choice are bringing the Internet home to consumers— -no matter where those homes 
happen to be. 

Even if we have affordable price and easy access, the Digitai Opportunity is still not 
complete. To assure the widest possible participation in the Internet community, ail 
groups must see themselves as members of that community. One of the best ways to 
vest people in the future of an enterprise is to involve them in its creation. I refer, of 
course, to the disturbing lack of participation by minority groups in the information 
technology workforce. The problem is not small-minded employers raising barriers to 
entry; rather it is a shortage of appropriately skilled and educated professionals in the 
applicant pipeline. As an example, in 1998, according to the Computer Research 
Association’s Tauibee Survey, only 10 African Americans received PhDs in Computer 
Science and only six Hispanics Americas did likewise. Similarly, only 2 percent of 
undergraduate computer science degrees were awarded to these groups, respectively. 

The IT workforce data for minority groups pose a similar challenge. According to an 
ITAA task report on underrepresented groups, African Americans represent 5.4 percent 
of all computer programmers and 7.1 percent of computer systems analysts — two of the 
core jobs in our industry. Hispanic Americans hold 4.6 and 2.5 percent of these jobs, 
respectively. Native Americans represent only .2% of the total science and engineering 
labor force, yet they represent .7% of the total U.S. population. These numbers are 
unacceptably low, both from the perspective of finding this common ground — and, 
frankly — finding workers period. iTAA has long documented the severe shortage in 
highly skilled labor needed to perform technology jobs. 
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In response, ITAA has set itself on a course to attract under represented groups to the 
IT industry. 

Last fall, ITAA organized a Digital Opportunity Initiative intended to create new 
opportunities for a more diverse cross section of Americans in information technology 
through comprehensive internship programs, a broad-based business commitment from 
the employer community and targeted education and outreach. Robert Knowling, 
President and CEO of Covad Communications agreed to Chair the Initiative and the 
Industry Advisory Committee that ITAA assembled to lead the Initiative. Working with 
national policy makers, the Industry Advisory Committee was formed to identify private 
sector and national government initiatives to promote and increase diversity in the IT 
workforce. The committee also actively seeks to work with other stakeholder groups 
from industry, education, and government to ensure that new opportunities exist for 
underrepresented groups. Companies active on the Committee include EDS, KPMG, 
The Boeing Company, American Management Systems, MCI WorldCom and many 
other leading high tech firms. 

We have already created a web-based internship program, located at 
www.digitaliobs.com targeted to attract underrepresented groups. Companies that have 
already signed on to offer internships include Covad Communications, Lucent 
Technologies and Cyborg Systems. Located on the ITAA web site, the program 
connects participating IT employers with minority students from educational institutions, 
community organizations, and other sources. 

Interested companies post internship positions and company profiles on this on 
password-protected area. Students meeting the general academic requirement of a 
GPA of 3.0 or better or status at an accredited two or four-year education institution will 
complete an on-line application and submit their resumes and credentials to ITAA via 
the web. An ITAA project manager will screen applications to ensure that students 
meet minimum qualifications. After this basic screening process, student data will be 
posted to the web site for companies to review. Companies who identify suitable intern 
candidates can then contact students and follow up with a normal interview process. At 
the same time, students who are interested in different companies on the web site may 
also contact these organizations for internship opportunities. 

Once a student is hired for an intern position, ITAA will track the student's progress on 
the job, including periodic evaluations with the student and employer. Internship 
positions are determined by the employment needs of the participating company. 
However, these internships will be substantive positions where students have an 
opportunity to gain practical IT skills. 

In the areas of education and outreach, the DOI is working on several fronts. We have 
reached out to such groups as Black Voices.com, the Black Data Processors 
Association, Native Visions, and the Society for Hispanic Professional Engineers to 
work on programs to create awareness about the industry and employment 
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opportunities available in IT. We are already working with these organizations to create 
a higher level of understanding about the IT industry. 

ITAA has also begun a long term relationship with TechWorld Public Charter School, a 
school in Washington, DC which prepares students for careers in information 
technology. ITAA and a number of member companies attended an Open House event 
at Techworid last October, which kicked off the partnership and highlighted the 
important role and potential of Techworid and its outstanding, motivated first class of 
students. Specific areas where ITAA and member companies offer support include 
curriculum development, internships, materials about IT careers and adjunct instructors. 
We are currently launching an e-mentoring program to link volunteer ITAA members 
with students to provide career and educational guidance. 

ITAA has also proposed creating a Digital Opportunity Think Tank that would assemble 
leaders in industry, education, government and community organizations to further 
explore the reasons behind slowed minority take-up rates and issue white papers and 
original research on the subject. Such a think tank would serve to educate more people 
on aspects of the Digital Opportunity. 

ITAA’s Digital Opportunity Initiative is modest but genuine first step at targeting 
underrepresented groups, its mission is one that I hope many more companies and 
interested parties will embrace as the program progresses. I hope that part of the 
success of today’s hearing will be to encourage others to support the initiative and start 
their own programs to encourage minority participation in IT. 

Thank you very much and I will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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Good afternoon, Chairman Pitts and Members of the Subcommittee. On behalf of 
America Online (AOL) and the America Online Foundation, I appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before you today. America Online, as most of you know, is an Internet services 
company based in Northern Virginia. We are committed to building a medium that has 
the potential to provide enormous benefit to all in our society. Clearly, in order to fulfill 
that potential, all communities and all people must be able to participate in the new 
digital economy regardless of income, race, geography or disability. And so, we salute 
your subcommittee for focusing today on the importance of ensuring Digital Opportunity 
for all. 

Our assessment is that progress is being made in closing the technology gap. Yet, it’s 
also the case that there are still significant disparities in access to and use of the Internet 
and other new technologies between affluent and educated white households and rural, 
low-income and minority populations. 

When Steve Case started America Online over a decade ago, few believed that interactive 
technology was more than a hobby for computer enthusiasts. Now there is universal 
acknowledgement that the online medium is leading to a profound revolution in our 
society, our civic life, and our marketplace, both in the United States and around the 
world. Yet, despite the extraordinary growth of the Internet, Americans with low income, 
low literacy and language barriers are being left behind. A recent report by The 
Children’s Partnership, “Online Content for Low-Income and Underserved Americans: 
The Digital Divide’s New Frontier,” estimates that at least 50 million Americans - 
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roughly 20 percent - face one or more barriers to accessing the benefits of the Internet, 

The term “Digital Divide” is commonly used to describe an individual or community’s 
lack of access to computers and online resources. According to data from the TJ.S. 
Department of Commerce, this “digital divide” currently breaks along many fault lines, 
including race, income, education, and geography. 

la the 1999 Commerce Department report, “Falling Through the Net,” 80% of 
households with incomes over $75,000 were determined to own computers while oniy 
16% of the poorest families in the country report computer ownership, A white, two- 
parent household earning less than $35,000 is nearly three times as likely to have Internet 
access as a comparable black household and nearly four times as likely to have Internet 
access as an Hispanic household in the same category, Those with a college degree or 
higher are nearly 16 times as likely to have home Internet access (48.9% versus 3.1%) as 
those with an elementary school education. 

We believe we have a moral responsibility to make sure every person has the chance to 
succeed. And it’s an economic challenge, too. In a networked economy, people who are 
already connected benefit each time more people are connected. So beyond these 
statistics on the gap in demographics, there is another issue critical to our future 
economic health. 

The United States is the birthplace of the information revolution, but the American 
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workforce is not folly ready to reap its benefits. The U.S. Department of Commerce 
estimates that in just two years, some 60 percent of jobs will require high tech skills. By 
2005, the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates there will be a growth of 70% in 
technology related jobs. Yet, according to a recent study by the Information Technology 
Association, more than 340,000 high tech jobs in the United States computer industry 
remain unfilled. 

As Alvin Toffler recently wrote, “the Internet will be the most powerful tool in history 
for identifying niche needs and markets anywhere in the world, many of which might be 
filled by the poor. It is one of the paradoxes of globalization that small changes like a 
Web site and a thousand-dollar loan can make a big difference. The Net can get the 
message out across borders and turn previously isolated small farmers and craftsmen into 
entrepreneurs with a worldwide market.” 

AOL believes that the online medium holds extraordinary promise for low income and 
underserved communities to join the economic, political and social mainstream. This is 
why we believe it is so critical to find ways to turn the Digital Divide into digital 
opportunity. There are four critical elements necessary to achieve the meaningful access 
to information technology: 

• We must ensure that all people have physical, structural access to information 
technology and the Internet: This includes hardware, software and affordable 
connectivity. 

* We must ensure that people have sufficient skills and training: Not only is it 
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necessary to have the skills to use the equipment, analytical skills are critical to being 
able to use the equipment effectively to participate in today’s hi-tech workplace. 


• We must provide content that is useful and relevant to traditionally underserved 
communities, including low-literacy content, content with diverse cultural 
perspectives, content in many different languages, and content reflecting the unique 
needs of individual underserved communities. And 


• We must undertake the necessary public education to ensure that communities 
appreciate the need to adopt and integrate the new medium - so that these 
communities can participate in the digital economy and so that their children can be 
successful in the workplace of the future. 


With each of these four agendas in mind, AOL and the AOL Foundation have developed 
a portfolio of Digital Divide initiatives that seek to maximize the benefits of this medium 
for all communities. 


The AOL Foundation was founded in 1997 to pioneer strategies to use online technology 
to benefit society, to improve the lives of families and children, and to empower the 
disadvantaged. The AOL Foundation is committed to bringing the benefits of education 
technology into the classroom and to make sure those students at all levels are prepared 
for seizing the opportunity that the information economy presents. 

Ultimately the most effective tool must be education to assure that the next generation 
grows up with the access, the skills and the values that will allow them to be technology 
literate and full participants in America’s civic and economic life. There is an enormous 
thirst in our schools to do more with technology - but not nearly enough resources to 
wire all the classrooms, train all the teachers and be sure that all our children have the 
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best that this information revolution has to offer. 

Making sure that every child has access to high-quality technology and well-trained 
teachers who understand how to integrate technology into the core curriculum should be 
our number one social policy priority. If we let our schools and our nonprofit 
organizations continue to play a secondary role in the technology revolution, giving them 
hand-me-down computers and continuing to debate whether technology matters in 
education, they will inevitably lag behind our hopes and expectations. We must make 
every attempt to ensure that those who need support the most get the best of what we 
have to offer. 

We are learning that technology empowers children to become their own best teachers, 
and teachers to become true guides and mentors in an unlimited adventure in learning. 
Technology helps young people cut across geographic, ethnic, class, and cultural 
boundaries, and it can provide high-quality, educational content to every child in 
America. Properly integrated into teaching and learning, technology is an important 
cornerstone of education reform. It stands to boost student achievement, making 
classrooms more learning centered and encourage higher order thinking (rather than rote 
memorization). It can motivate students and encourage the home-school connections, 
and most importantly, level the inequities that already exist in educational resources and 
job readiness skills. 

Our Interactive Education Initiative grant program awards seed money to teams of 
educators, parents and school administrators with innovative ideas for using interactive 
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technology in K-12 learning environments, especially underserved communities. In 
1998, when we announced this program for the first time, we had over 600 applicants for 
the 50 innovation grants we were awarding. We have now completed two years of this 
program and awarded over 100 grants to teams of educators and others, and we’re 
learning a lot about what works and what does not. 

But schools are not the only solutions to the digital divide, and we know that it will take a 
long time to fully integrate technology into them. So this past November, an initiative 
called PowerUP, comprised of more than a dozen nonprofit organizations, major 
corporations and federal agencies was launched with a $10 million grant from the Steve 
Case Foundation. 

The idea behind PowerUP is quite simple: it’s not enough to give young people access to 
computers and the Internet — we have to teach them the skills to make the most of that 
technology and give them the guidance they need to make the most of their lives. Based 
in schools and community centers around the country, PowerUP not only will provide 
young people with access to the wide range of content and information on the Internet; it 
will also help them develop additional skills they need to succeed in the 2 1 st century. 

PowerUP will scale quickly and reach thousands of young people because it will leverage 
partnerships with numerous public and private organizations, and build on thousands of 
existing community centers, schools and other locations nationwide. PowerUP partners 
such as AOL, Gateway, Americorps/Vista and the Boys and Girls Clubs of America will 
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provide technology, funding, trained personnel, in-kind support and other resources to 
help close the divide between young people who have access to computer-based 
information and technology-related skills and those who don’t. 

Another focus of the AOL Foundation’s digital divide efforts is rural America. Among 
all income groups, rural areas have the lowest online participation rate. The AOL Rural 
Telecommunications Leadership Awards recognize and promote telecommunications 
innovations that strengthen rural communities. This program is administered by the 
National Center for Small Communities and was such a success in its first year in 
stimulating and identifying great projects that we plan to repeat the program in 2000. 

To help ensure that the issue of access to the Internet is moved to the top of the social and 
political agenda across the civil rights community we have recently joined with the 
Leadership Conference on Civil Rights, LCCR, in a broad-based education campaign. 
Called the Digital Opportunity Partnership, it includes support for a portal that addresses 
civil rights, CivilRights.org, and the development of ongoing training and education 
programs for the nearly 180 LCCR member organizations representing minorities, people 
with disabilities, the religious community and labor organizations. 

In addition to these efforts, and in order to leam more about the landscape of non-profit 
activity in the Digital Divide area and to help support programs that are taking an 
innovative approach to addressing this issue, the AOL Foundation received more than 
900 proposals from non-profit organizations across the country. With this grant program, 
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the Foundation hopes to support a few ventures with grants ranging from $25,000 to 
$100,000. Within the next few weeks, we plan to announce the recipients of these grant 
awards. 

Finally, we believe a role we can play is to use the online medium to serve as a 
clearinghouse for planning and information collecting/sharing among all industry, non- 
profit and government organizations working to bridge the Digital Divide. The Digital 
Divide Network, launched by the AOL Foundation and the Benton Foundation, has 
developed into an unprecedented collaboration with partners including AT&T, Microsoft, 
Bell Atlantic, , BellSouth, SBC, Intel, iVillage and Gateway. 

As your subcommittee thinks about the Digital Divide, I’d like to offer four principles to 
keep in mind. 

First, keep in mind that we’re only at the very beginning of this evolution toward an 
information society. We are going to see much more innovation and growth so it is 
critical that we address these social concerns very early on. 

Only 35 percent of American households are wired, so when we talk about a Digital 
Divide, we’re really talking about the different paces of adoption, and about a need to 
ensure greater equity later on. Because we are so sensitive to these issues today, and 
because we are working with organizations representing all of the communities most at 
risk of being left behind, we have a great headstart on the problem - even before it 
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becomes a problem. 

Second, it’s critical not to forget that this new medium offers at least as much opportunity 
to bridge the gap between traditional “haves” and “have nots” as it does the possibility of 
expanding the divide. 

Communities that have not had access to traditional investment capital can use this 
medium for economic development. 

Underserved populations who have been marginalized politically can use this medium to 
have their voices heard. 

People who have been unable to participate in our society as a result of disability or 
geographic isolation can use this medium to become equal participants, politically, 
economically and socially. So, even as we work to ensure that information technology 
doesn’t exacerbate the gap between “haves” and “have nots,” we should look to the 
technology itself to help lessen these gaps. 

Third, keep in mind the important role of intermediary organizations in bridging the 
Digital Divide. We will simply not see underserved and remote communities folly 
embracing the opportunities and benefits of the Internet Century until the organizations 
and agencies that represent them, deliver services to them and advocate on their behalf 
are, themselves, wired into this new world. 
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Finally, we believe it is important to make sure entrepreneurs from all walks of life, racial 
and socio-economic backgrounds are given the same opportunities as Steve Case had 15 
years ago when he was able to dream a dream and deliver on his vision. 

We have a golden opportunity to make the Internet a medium that serves and empowers 
all segments of our economy so that its transformative success is truly integrated 
throughout our society. We believe the time to address the inequities that have arisen in 
access and use is now, while the medium is still young. It’s an easy choice — and a tough 
task. But, we will meet the challenge if we work together to ensure the twenty first 
century is about digital opportunity for all and a new opportunity for all Americans to 
come into the economic and civic mainstream. 
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